









“ ARCHITECTURE” and 
VOL. CLXXIV 


CORBUSIER AGAIN 


WE are so accustomed to thinking of Corbusier 

the revolutionary designer and planner, that we 
are apt to forget, or to underestimate, Corbusier the 
literary man. He is, in fact, a prolific writer, and 
must, we should think, spend almost as much time 
at the writing table as he does at the drawing board. 
Since 1923 he has written and published no fewer than 
sixteen books, besides contributing numerous articles 
to periodicals—no mean achievement when it is 
remembered that he has spent a lot of time travelling 
to different parts of the world advising and lecturing 
on towh planning and the “ new architecture.” 

His latest book, “ The Four Routes,”* has just been 
translated into excellent English by Dorothy Todd. 
The Four Routes are The Highroads, The Railroads, 
Waterways, and The Air. The book was originally 
published in Paris in 1941, and it may be assumed, 
therefore, that in certain respects it does not repre- 
sent Corbusier’s latest ideas. Some parts of it are 
out of date, particularly his references to aerial war- 
fare and noxious gases. For example, he has a dia- 
gram purporting to show how his “ Radiant City ” 
skyscrapers with their aerial shelters would be safe 
from bombing, while great clouds of gas would settle 
harmlessly below. When he was writing, he did not 
know, of course, that gas would never be used in 
the recent war, nor did he know anything of “ block- 
busters,” nor of the atomic bomb. The whole book, 
in fact, has a certain note of unreality. It has much 
of the “ Brave New World” spirit which animated 
this country at the close of the war—a spirit which is 
evaporating in the harsh political and economic 
atmosphere of the post-war world. Nevertheless, it 
is full of interest for anyone who follows advanced 
thought on physical planning, and all that goes with 
it. From its flood of ideas a few points may be 
selected for consideration. 

The first point of interest is Corbusier’s doubt 
whether we’ have ten architects “ ready to take their 
place in our four spheres and to express the austerity, 
the accuracy, the grace which the times demand.” He 
explains that he is not concerned with “the last 
hundred years of corruption; with the boulevards, 
avenues, streets, houses, suburbs, palaces, casinos of 
the Céte d’Azur.... These are not architecture, but 
the abortions of architects whose gnly care was 
money.” We shall be obliged, he says, to subdivide 
the new profession of architect into its appropriate 
Specialisations; but nevertheless, the contractor, the 
engineer and the architect will “ combine and fuse.” 
The common factors of the Four Routes will be in- 
tegrated, and The Builder (“the man who is going 
to build a new world ”) will “ extract a common law, 
imbue the whole vast enterprise with beauty . . . he 
will stamp out those who, through neglect, extortion, 
greed, imbecility and irresponsibility,engender squalor. 
lhe ugly will no longer be tolerated; it betrays a tech- 
nical blunder; it sins against the fundamental order.” 


So many questions of philosophic, aesthetic and poli-' 


tical consequence are involved in Corbusier’s vision 
of the ideal world of construction that there is no 
space to follow him critically in a brief review. It 


* London: Dennis Dobson, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 
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appears, however, that his Builder must be something 
of a superman as well as a dictator. 


fairly well known, and he touches lightly on some of 


them in his chapter on “ The Highroads.” He will 


have nothing to do with “ urban medical tinkering ” 
in connection with existing cities, = would | 

“ surgery,” “cutting ruthlessly into the jungle. 
records with approval the i of the Préfet 
Passos at Rio de Janeiro, who “ used sometimes to go 
out at night with a demolition squad to the house of 
some owner who refused to evacuate. He would raze 
it to the ground. Next morning the site was vacant; 
routine and selfish private interests had been van- 
quished.” Drastic, effective, and, shall we say,.with- 
out knowing all the facts, slightly 

Nor does Corbusier like garden cities, though what 
he seems to condemn is the dormitory suburb; he says 
nothing about the satellite town with the industry to 
employ its population, such as we are now developing. 
He has some bright ideas, however, for mew farms, 
which would “ glow like enamel on the ryside ””; 
but even these, like his Radiant Cities their 
“ sky-aspiring monsters,” would have their maison- 
ettes grouped and superimposed to the number of 
from 30 to 40 in one building. Even the countryside, 
where there is room to spread horizontally, must have 
its multi-storey buildings. 

The chapter on “ The Railroads ” occupies only five 
pages, and Corbusier hopes, as we all do, for better 
and cleaner railways when electricity is universally 
substituted for coal. He would “turn our interior 
architects loose in the trains,” and suggests that “ the 
traveller ought to be able to walk about, go from 


place to place, sit in different positions ” (how often - 


we in this country would-like to sit even in one posi- 
tion), “find occupation or distraction. The train 
should be a street punctuated by squares. Why not 
put the station library into the train, the cinema, the 
café terrace and the bar, even the bal musette, the 
ship’s deck, the clubman’s smoking room?” Wh 
not, indeed! Of course, the trains would have to 
about twice as long, all the railway stations length- 
ened to accommodate them, and engines built of much 
greater power. Mr. Christian Barman will, perhaps, 
note these suggestions. 

But Corbusier quickly gets back to his real interest 
in a long chapter on “ The Art of Building,” though 
oddly enough he gives no description of modern build- 
ing techniques. He tells us of his great hopes for 
Russia when the Soviets, in 1928, accepted his plans 
for the Palace of Co-operatives, and of his disappoint- 
ment in 1932 when, to crown the achievement of the 
first Five-Year Plan, the Palace of all Palaces was 
built in the manner of the Italian Renaissance, owing 
to the “ visual reaction of the dazzled masses,” who 
had been invited to vote on the schemes submitted. 
“ In 1935,” says Corbusier, “ a single of my book, 
‘The Radiant City,’ sent for to Voks by 
the publisher, was returned to him as having ‘ no in- 
terest for the U.S.S.R.’” 

He is, however, a little more hopeful of us. “ The 
English,” he says, “ are taking their time. One gets 
an impression of immutability. I know of no city 
which to the same extent as London suggests per- 
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manence. But the students are on the warpath. 
They have now demanded information about town 
planning; in many places new architecture is drising, 
of good quality.” He has nothing very compli- 
mentary to say about developments in the U.S.A., 
though he admits that they had “a pioneer, a great 
architect: Sullivan of Chicago.” He says nothing of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Even Corbusier himself seems to tire occasionally 
of functionalism and prefabrication, for. he gives an 
almost lyrical description of the mediaeval town of 
Vézelay, where he wrote this book—of its delight- 
ful old houses with their traditional craftsmanship. 
“One could,” he says, “hold the pupils of a large 
school breathless, during a springtime and summer 
here, initiate them into the gentle pleasures of dis- 
covery.” But “the world has lost its craftsmen; the 
machine age has dispersed them. They will never 
come back; it would be an anachronism, a madness, to 
wish to revive the crafts.” Alas for our hopes of any 
change in our author; for, “ back home in the winter, 
from Vézelay, Figeac and Caen, our architectural 
students, well nourished with substance and a proper 
cunning, will be equipped to work in concrete and 
steel.” Is this the complete non sequitur? 

There are some statements about the sun in this 
book that strike one as odd. On page 29, Corbusier 
refers to the “ tempo of the sun”; on page 31, refer- 
ring to the greater speeds at which we are able to 
travel by motor-car, he says: “The sun revolves at 
twenty times slower tempo”; on page 63 he says: 
“The twenty-four hours of the sun’s course are the 
measure of any town-planning enterprise”; and on 
page 98: “ The sun pursued its course from one hori- 
zon to the other.” The final statement may be a 
poetical use of words, but surely in the three other 
cases, if they are to make any sort of sense, the refer- 
ence should be to the earth; or does our author 
believe that the sun revolves round the earth? 

The book is illustrated by a number of slight pen- 
and-ink sketches by the author. Its value to the 
reader would be increased by the inclusion of some 
good photographs and plans showing the type of 
work that Corbusier approves. 

All Corbusier’s enthusiasm for an ordered machine 
age comes out in this book, which is written with a 
sustained eloquence that makes it eminently readable, 
even by those who do not share his views. 

A small correction for a future edition: “ Par- 
thenon” on page 21 is an obvious misprint for 
“ Pantheon.” 


ARCHITECTS AND POLITICS 


"THERE were strange elements in the recent meeting 
of “The Architects’ Group” of the Communist 
Party (reported elsewhere in this issue), notably the 
general air of unar, ntative acquiescence—a strange 
contrast to the critical enthusiasm common to most 
political meetings, however unanimous in aim. The 
meeting was professedly for the instruction and interest 
of architects, and there was a certain restlessness among 
the few who were inclined to seek further enlighten- 
ment. As a message to architects it was, of course, 
unilluminating, consisting as it did of an outline pro- 
gramme almost identical with that of the Socialist Party 
when it faced the country between the “V” days, a 
programme which would be further along its way but 
for adverse circumstances. An alternative Marshall 
Plan was to fill the breach—a “ Marshal Stalin” Plan. 
We can hardly expect this sort of thing to inspire 
enthusiasm when young men and women have had time 
to think over what they have been told. 
It is not our proper purpose to invade the political 
field until politics impinge upon architecture and build- 
ing, and it is from this latter approach that we must 
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judge the intentions and probable fruits of this meet- 
ing. We were not alone in grasping one significant point 
disturbing to the young architect of the future, for one 
or two members of the audience were obviously dis- 
quieted at the part the artist and architect are to play 
in the Communist State. Answers to questions brought 
forth no satisfactory reply, though the Chairman’s state- 
ment that “ The question of artistic style has not been 
settled yet” was itself a conclusive answer to all that 
was asked. One could imagine the feelings of a young 
architect having thought over the meaning of the meet- 
ing, and suddenly realising that a Communist State 
would reserve the right to demand that such and such 
public building must have a portico of eight columns 
in the Doric Order approached by 16 steps, etc. vt 
would be like ordering an expectant mother to bring 
forth a flaxen-headed infant, for the artist is no artist 
at all if he may not bring forth what is within him. 
Young people now tasting the delights of design in 
their schools would soon lose their zest if this were 
the only prospect before them. 

So the inquiring visitor to the Architects’ Group of 
the Communist Party finds at the outset that this new 
revolution upon which he is asked to stake his faith 
does not give him, the architect, freedom of choice in 
the practice of his art. If he demands it he is 
bound to admit that others also must demand some form 
of personal freedom. The doctor must be free to 
prescribe what he believes to be vital to his patients; 
the dentist must be free to decide which are the urgent 
extractions; the engineer must make his bridge satisfy 
his own calculations. So through the social structure 
until we reach the rights of common man, not the least 
of which is the right to express an honest opinion, even 
to the extent of saying: “1 do not like Communism.” 
There is no other conclusion in this political parting 
of the ways than that if Communism, or any totalitarian 
political system, is chosen, it means the end of personal 
freedom for all, whether artist, doctor, tradesman, or 
the common man. 

Now ihe young idealist may say, “ Very well! we 

do not like it as architects, but it is a worthwhile price 
to pay for the results we expect.” We have some very 
recent history to remind us of the consequences. Less 
than 20 years ago a young, disgruntled corporal held 
forth in a Munich beerhouse about the ways in which 
conventional circumstances could be surmounted to right 
the wrongs of such as he. Within four or five years 
he was the head of the most ruthless and unprincipled 
political system which has ever thrived in a civilised 
age. His creed was that the State was all and that the 
individual was an insignificant piece in the major fabric. 
He looked for Germany’s deficiencies, and saw the 
granary of Eastern Europe, and the riches of the East, 
and so claimed the right to march through his inoffensive 
neighbour countries, throwing all who said: “ I do 
not like Nazism” into the concentration camp. He 
judged Russia to be its major enemy, and claimed the 
right to absorb Poland, and to blast thousands of lives 
in the process. It was to end that, once and for all, 
that our young men took arms and spilled their blood— 
willing conscripts in a great cause. 
_ We have also an almost forgotten picture of Russia 
in the early days of the recent war, judging Finland's 
near frontier as a threat to Russian security, and claim- 
ing the right to march in at will, at the cost of thousands 
of Finland’s common men. No ideal can fit into the 
pattern of acts like this, and Finland is the proof of 
what Communism means, even though more recent and 
more insidious acts have been camouflaged into 2 
semblance of the common will. 

Let those who doubt follow the argument once more 
back and forth from the fact declared at this meeting 
that the Communist Party claim the right to “decide 
the question of artistic style” (and this is a quotation 
which contains no other meaning) to the inevitable con- 
clusion of a State in which minds, at least, must be 
enslaved. We can imagine no architect who has learned 
to love his art who would contemplate such a prospect 
as tolerable. Out of other insignificant beginnings have 
we seen a world in ruins yet unrepaired. Let us beware 
of equally small beginnings which may once more 
launch us into the darkest of Dark Ages. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


International Union of Architects. 


ArcHiTects from all over the world 
will assemble for the first congress of the 
{international Union of Architects at 
Lausanne, from June 28 to July 1, when 
the theme of the discussions will be 
“The Architect Confronted by New 
Tasks.” The opening ceremony of the 
congress in the University Hall on 
Monday, June 28, will be followed on 
Tuesday morning by the first discussion, 
which will come under the sub-heading 
of “The Architect and Planning.” Wed- 
nesday morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to the second session, “ The 
Architect and the Industrialisation of 
Building,” and the discussion on the last 
morning will be on “ The Architect, State 
and Society.” The programme for other 
periods in the day will include receptions 
and coach tours, and on July 2 the first 
study tour will commence. This will 
last until July 5 and will include visits 
to Geneva, Berne, Zurich and Basle. A 
more extensive study tour will be carried 
out from July 5 to 10. Conference details 
may be obtained from the Secretary, the 
R.1.B.A., 66, Portland-place, W.1. 


Exchange Scheme Rejected. 

THE National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council has made an inquiry, at 
the invitation of Unesco, into the possi- 
bilities of an exchange scheme of senior 
local government officers in this country 
with their counterparts abroad, Leading 
local authorities were approached, but 
the project is not likely to receive much 
favour at this time. The Council state 
that there are many practical difficulties, 
and that besides the leeway which has 
to be made up in work abandoned dur- 
ing the war, there is a shortage of the 
class of officer suitable for such a scheme, 
particularly in housing and planning 
departments. It is felt that little success 
would result from the submission of a 
detailed scheme as key officers cannot 
be spared. 


Architects and Communism. 


THosE who climbed the stairs to the 
second floor of a St. Martin’s-lane “ pub ” 
on Tuesday of last week to hear an 
address on “ Communism and the Archi- 
tect” certainly had value for their contri- 
bution to the collection, even if the 
speaker, the assistant secretary of the 
Communist Party, wasted on the second 
part of his subject little of the three hours 
in which he spoke and answered questions. 

The proceedings are reported else- 
where, and will be read for what they are 
worth; no further comment is needed on 
them except in so far as they touch upon 
British architects and the art they prac- 
lise. The impression given by such of the 
audience as contributed to the discussion 
was one of some inconsistency. Several, 
it seemed, were quite prepared to accept 
the full employment which the Soviet is 
said to offer, but were equally certain that 
they were not ready to submit to dictator- 
ship in the matter of artistic design. 
Others were more on the mark in ques- 
tioning the implications of the Soviet 
Phrase, “ The artist must express the will 
of the people.” Mr. Gollan’s reply that 
expression in artistic affairs must have a 
direct relationship with the social and 
economic, level of gociety must have left 
even his warmest architect supporters a 
little uncomfortable. If this phrase means 
anything, it can only mean that there is 
an average of public intelligence above 
which the artist must not presume to rise 
or--as has happened to Shostakovitch and 
his fellow Russian composers—the Soviet 
Government will intervene to ask the 
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artist “to, find a means of expression 
which will be in accordance with the 
desires of the people.” 

It is not the duty of a newspaper de- 
voted to the arts of building to attempt 
to dictate to the young architects who 
formed the audience at this meeting what 
should be their political colour. We do 
suggest, though, that before accepting Mr. 
Colin Penn’s reiterated invitation from the 
chair to join the Communist Party they 
should pause for a moment to consider, 
among other things, whether a political 
system which assumes, as part of the duty 
it owes the people, the right to fetter the 
spirit of personal freedom from which the 
highest expression of art is born, has any- 
thing comparable to offer in exchange. 
“Man,” if we may make bold to quote 
= Gospels, “shall not live by bread 
alone. 


Prince Henry’s Room. 


It is proposed to reopen Prince Henry’s 
Room, 17, Fleet-street, in April next. 
The room was closed at the end of 1939 
and remained closed during the war. 
Works of restoration and renovation are 
in process of completion, and it will once 
again be available for visits and lettings. 
It is rich in features of architectural and 
historical interest and contains much old 
oak carving. It will be open free to the 
public every weekday from 10 a.m. to 
$5 p.m. (Saturdays 4 p.m.). After these 
hours it will be available for use on 
moderate terms as a meeting room by 
learned societies, etc. 


Town and Country Planning Criticised. 


Town and Country Planning, like any 
other progressive movement, has its 
critics. The latest is Captain E. Russell, 
A.R.LC.S., who has sent us a copy of 
his booklet entitled “ Town and Country 
Planning: Errors and Injustices,” which 
he has prepared “to bring to the notice 
of all those who love their country and 
their countryside the unjust methods 
adopted by the Town Planning Surveyors 
and Government officials entrusted with 
the carrying out of the Town Planning 
Acts.” These Acts, he claims, “have 
now attained such wide and despotic 
power that the people of Britain are to 
be robbed of one of the rights they have 
hitherto held most sacred—the right of 
choice of where they will live.” 

Comparatively few people, of course, 
have ever had any such choice owing to 
economic restraints; but since f. 
to build where and as one likes is no 
longer possible, as a result of Town and 
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Country Planning legislation, there are 
bound to be cases of hardship which the 
law must, and is ready to, consider. 
Captain Russell would not, however, 
appear to be concerned with individual 
grievances as such. His chief complaint 
is that “* Planning surveyors are deliber- 
ately planning the countryside in a way 
which will preserve the traditional 
features of country life, of which (sic) 
pheasant and grouse shooting, also fox 
hunting, play an important part.” 

He urges that there is a good case for 
building factories in the countryside, 
particularly those which give off dan- 
gerous fumes and effluents; but he wants 
a much larger part of the population to 
live in the country, and thinks that there 
should be freedom for private individuals 
to build in rural byways and “con- 
cealed” positions. One of his Ftc mv 
e vratgagen 4 that — sai 
men a ‘omen’s rmy 
should be given pieces of soca as a 
war bonus with the right to build on it, 
presumably as they wish. 


Sport, Building or Open Space? 

We do not support the preservation of 
great tracts of land for sporting purposes 
only, but, nevertheless, we should be re- 
luctant to see remote and unspoiled areas 
of moorland sprinkled with bungalows 
and shacks, as they probably would be 
if this idea were adopted. It was to Ex 
vent this sort of “ development ”"— 
has spoilt so much of the Home Counties 
and the South Coast—and to ensure the 
right use of the land of this small island 
that Town and Country Planning was 
devised. If sporting rights are anywhere 
to be restricted or withdrawn, then surely 
if the land is not suitable for agriculture 
it should be preserved, as far as possible, 
as open space. — : 

The author concludes with a list of 
suggested “ reforms,” some of which are 
of a practical character, relating to 
present methods of administration, and 
would appear to be worth official con- 
sideration—for example, the public dis- 
play of accurate planning maps, and full 
publicity for changes in planning ; 

The booklet, which consists largely of 
quotations from various sources—the 
writings of professional town planners 
and official reports—with comments by 
the author, runs only to 32 pa in 
cardboard covers, and Ba —— le at 
what appears to us to the rather ex- 
cessive price of 6s. 6d. (by post 6s. 9d.) 
from K. E. Russell, Sylvan Lodge, Pine 
Drive, Wokingham, Berks. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Wood. 

Tue fact that many of the trees in 
Richmond Park had passed their prime 
prompted the Ministry of Works to in- 
augurate a scheme of replantin after the 
war. The planting of Queen Elizabeth's 
Wood, named after the Queen with her 
permission, has coer! i been com 
and covers an area of 10 acres to the 
west of the Pen ponds. It consists of 
about 2,500 trees, various kinds of oak 
constituting one half, with beech, horn- 
beam and sycamore largely making up 
the remainder. A copse of about 70 
trees has also been planted south of 

Elizabeth’s Wood and further 
plantations are planned. 


The Westminster House Site. 

THe Westminster House site, Parlia- 
ment-square. which was bought by the 
Middlesex County Council in 1935 for 
£375,000 in order to prevent the building 
of a block of offices thereon, is to be 
bought from the council by the Minister 
of Works on behalf of the King. Of the 
£375,000 the Pilgrim Trust was contri- 
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buting £50,000; the L.C.C., £50,000; the 
Westminster City Council, £45,000; and 
the R.LC.S., £10,000. The Minister is 
paying £145,000 and the balance of 
£75,000 is to be regarded as the Middle- 
sex County Council's contribution towards 
the cost of acquiring public open spaces. 


Yugoslav Town Planners in London. 


THE three Yugoslav town planners who 
recently visited the United Kingdom 
under joint arrangements of the Yugoslav 
Government and the British Council are 
now back in their own country. They 
are Marko Nikezic, vice-chairman of the 
Executive Municipal National Committee 
in Belgrade; Tihomir Janjic, member of 
the Municipal National Committee in 
Belgrade; and Milos Somborski, architect 
After touring the provinces, they visited. 
the Port of London Authority, the Tower 
of London, the London Brick Company’s 
works at Stewartby in Bedfordshire, the 
Home Office, the Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia, Kensington Borough Coun- 
cil, and the Police Training School at 
Hendon. They also visited Oxford. 


Bharathi Memorial, Madras. 

THE Memorial Building shown on this 
page stands on extensive and attractive 
grounds at Ettiyapuram in Madras Presi- 
dency. It comprises a memorial hall 
centrally placed with a museum on its 
right and a library on its left. A large 
flight of steps leads to the hall with two 
Indian temple pillars on either side of the 
entrance. The tall “Shikhara” or 
“ Gopuram ” over the hall, about 50 ft. 
high, crowns the height of reputation and 
glory of this Indian poet. At the rear, 
there is a dais with a large open-air 
stadium, surrounded by shady trees. A 
beautiful garden and lawn, with a fountain 
in the centre in appropriate settings, en- 
riches the forecourt. The Bharathi statue 
will be placed in the centre and profile 
Statues of great poets of the world will 
bé housed in the niches provided in the 
memorial hall. The library is equipped 
with the complete works of Bharathi in 
the fields of politics, philosophy and re- 
ligion, and will also contain the latest 
Tamil books of authors of repute. It 
will be open free to the public. The 
architecture of the building is a blending 
of ancient and modern architecture, and 
has been designed by Mr. L. M. Chitale. 
F.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.1., of Madras, _ S. 
India. 
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THE BHARATHI MEMORIAL, ETTIYAPURAM, MADRAS. 
L. M. Chitale, F.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.L, Architect. (See note.) 
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Village Planning Exhibition. 

A VILLAGE planning exhibition, which 
the Central Landowners’ Association is 
to hold at the Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors, 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster, from April 2 to 16, will 
consist of plans and drawings submitted 
in their competition for extension de- 
signs for the villages of Godstone, Helms- 
ley, Condover, and Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood. The purpose of organising this 
competition was to concentrate atten- 
tion on the specialised technique of 
village planning and the different range 
of problems with which the town planner 
has to deal. 

The exhibition will be on view daily 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (except on April 
10 and Sundays) after its opening by 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester at 
11.15 a.m. on April 2. The main feature 
of the exhibition will be a large-scale 
model of the first prize-winning design 
by Messrs. Godman and Kay, 
FF.R.1.B.A., and R. H. James, P.A.S.I., 
A.M.T.P.I., of Horsham, for thé develop- 
ment of Godstone. The scheme was 
illustrated in The Builder for Decem- 
ber 5. last. 


Bernard Webb Studentship. 

THE BERNARD WEBB Studentship for 
the historical and critical study of 
architecture, which is open to members 
of the Architectural Association, and 
tenable under the auspices of the British 
School at Rome, has been awarded to 
Mr. Hilton Wright, A.R.I.B.A., A.A. 
Dipl., for work on Roman housing in 
central Italy. 


Alfred S. Grunspan, A.C.G.L, B.Sc. 


WE regret to record the death on 
March 11, at 14a, King’s-gardens, N.W.6, 
of Mr. Alfred S. Grunspan, A.C.G.I1., 
B.Sc., M.LC.E., M.LStruct.E., at the age 
of 59. He graduated at the Imperial 
College of Science, London, and for 
many years had practised at 70, Victoria- 
street. He was responsible for the struc- 
tural design of many important buildings, 
rowan the American Embassy, the 
News Chronicle offices, and Whitby town 
hall and hospital. 


Wales’s Design Week. 
THE programme for Wales's Design 


Week, which is to be held in Cardiff 
from April 12 to 17, will include con- 
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ferences for industry, the distributive 
trades and local and education authori- 
ties; also a housewives’ open forum, a 
delegate conference of youth and an ex- 
hibition, “Design Fair.” This _pro- 
gramme is being organised by the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design in co-operation 
with national*and local bodies. Among 
the subjects to be discussed will be: 
Light engineering and hardware; furni- 
ture and interiors; clothing, textiles and 
accessories; display; furnishing and 
equipping the home; furnishing and dress 
textile design; the application of design 
to public works. The Design Week 
Wales office will be situated at 4, Park- 
grove, Cardiff, from March 31. 


R.LB.A. Town Planning Diploma. 

Mr. ALAN DEREK KNaAPTON, A.R.I.B.A., 
having passed the qualifying examination, 
has been awarded the R.1.B.A. Diploma in 
Town Planning. 


New Chairman. 

Mr. Martin S: Bricos, F.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed Chairman of the R.1.B.A. 
Board of Architectural Education as from 
April 1. 

R.S.A. Election. 

Mr. A. G. R. MACKENZIE, F.R.LB.A., 
of Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, has been 
elected a member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

R.LC.S. Meeting. 

AT an ordinary general meeting of the 
R.LC.S. to be held at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on Monday, April 5, 
at 5.30 p.m., the Hon. Geoffrey J. 
Bourke, F.R.LC.S., F.L.A.S., will give 
an address on “The Agricultural Land 
Commission.” 

A Connoisseur Looks Back. 


THE Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute have arranged a talk 
on antiques, “A Connoisseur Student 
Looks Back—Part I: From _ Earliest 
Days to 1926,” by Mr. H. Mordaunt 
Rogers, at the Institute, 29, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2, at 6 p.m., on Thursday, 
April |. . 

Architect Retires. 
Mr. W. G. Brown, deputy architect of 


Bucks county council, has retired after 
40 years in the architect’s department. 


Professional Announcements. 


Messrs. BroneK Katz, Dipl.Ing.Arch., 
and R. VauGHAN, A.A.Dipl., A.R.LB.A., 
architects, have moved their offices to No. 
35, Welbeck-street, W.1 (Welbeck 8855), 
to which address all trade catalogues, etc.. 
should be sent. 


Mr. Sypney R. Dray, L.M.1.A.A.. 
A.LA.S., M.Inst.R.A., architect and sur- 
veyor, of 7, Belmont-road, Southampton, 
opened an office at “The Square, 
Fordingbridge, Hants, on March 22, and 
will be pleased to receive catalogues. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 
Saturday, March 25, 1848. 


SPECIMENS of the newly-discovered 
mode of SKETCHING FROM NATURE may 
be seen at No.-60, Welbeck-street, Caven- 
dish-square, on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS 
and Frinays, till Twelve o’Clock.—Mk. 
WALKER has had the honour to instruct 
several. of the Royal Academicians, and 
many of the first Artists of the day, and 
also the Nobility and the Gentry. Parties 
in the Country are supplied with the 
whole of the Materials, pared Paper. 
&c., and a full and easy explanation of 
the mode, on application to Mk. 
WALKER. : 

N.B.—This mode of Drawing is most 
rapidly effective-—From an advertiseme''- 
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ENGLISH MEDLEVAL ROOFS 
Some Unsolved Problems 


By F. C. EELES, O.B.E., D.Litt. 
ib what follows I have made no at- 

tempt at a solution.of the problems 
indicated. I do not pre to go be- 
yond a statement of what they are. 
With all the study that has been given 
to English medieval roofs, it is clear 
that much more is needed. It is, of 
course, quite unnecessary to stress the 
facts of ‘their umique character in 
Europe and of their amazing variety, 
beauty and interest. The best account 
of them is that by the late Mr. F. E. 
Howard printed in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. 71, 1914, and in a shorter 
‘ form in English Mediaval Woodwork, 
by Howard and Crossley (Batsford, 
1927), but with more illustrations. 


One of the earliest forms of roof is 
the collar and brace roof in.seven cants, 
either in the form of a single-framed 
roof or else strengthened by tie beams, 
king posts and struts supporting a cen- 
tral purlin. At Hitcham, in South Bucks, 
on the chancel side of the wall over the 
chancel arch is. a Norman stone king 
post made as a respond to correspond to 
others further east, a good proof ‘of the 
early date of this type of roof which was 
so commonly made in the 13th and 14th 
centuries all over the south-east of 
England. With the pitch lowered and 
the tie beams supported on brackets the 
type survived in Kent as late as the 15th 
century. 

Elsewhere there was much more elab- 
oration. With the pitch still lower, the 
king post reduced, the wall brackets en- 
larged and with detail enriched, we come 
to the roof which accompanied the 
clearstorey all over the south Midlands, 
and, indeed, elsewhere—a roof which is 
very nearly the same as that which de- 
veloped out of the flat roof, with a. very 
low pitch and cambered tie beams, 
another type common in the same area, 


Beginning of the Waggon Roof. 


Meanwhile, in the west of England 
the braces of the seven-cant collar and 
brace roof became curved and joined, 
and we get the beginnings of the waggon 
roof, while in Norfolk these roofs began 
to be strengthened by arched trusses at 
intervals supporting very short collars, 
without tie beams—a weak form of con- 
Struction. At ‘the same time there is the 
much stronger development. of queen 
Posts on a tie beam often joined by an 
arch. It is from these two teune of roof 
that there grew up the great hammer 
beam roofs of East Anglia, with all their 
richness of applied ornament. 

At the other end of England the 
waggon roof also became enriched and 
strengthened by every fifth member or 
so being made rather more massive and 
moulded to correspond with the purlins 
which, usually in threes, sometimes in 
fives, did. something to strengthen the 
roof from east to west, dividing it into 
rectangular panels. Ornament developed 
in the wall plates and the bosses, and 


latterly the braces and purlins were 
richly carved with foliage instead of be- 
ing merely moulded. etimes these 


roofs were panelled, chiefly to provide 
canopies Of honour over rood loft or 
altars, and angels were placed at the 
Pring of the braces, just as the East 
\nglians set them on the ends of their 
hammer beams. 
Many west of En 
have plastered 
In case after case the Victorian restorers 


nd waggon roofs 
between 


the ribs. Geor, 


badly scored by the battens which held 
the plaster. These ceilings are not earlier 
than the 17th and 18th centuries and 
were probably added to make the 
churches warmer. We have some ex- 
amples—Lynch chapel in Somerset, the 
south aisle of St. Enoder in Cornwall, 
to take two at random—where the rafters 
have smooth surfaces never plastered. 
At Yetminster, in Dorset, and Broad- 
hembury, in Devon, the faces of the 
rafters are themselves coloured in the 
manner of Blythburgh and Palgrave in 
Suffolk. Sometimes the later plastering 
overflows into the mouldings and carved 
work on the ribs—another proof that it 
was not originally intended. The prob- 
lem arises, what was the original finish 
of these waggon roofs? Were the 
spaces between the common rafters and 
on the under sides of the slates or thatch 
plastered? The same problem arises in 
the case of the steep pitched roof of the 
south-east of England. In the low- 
pitched double-framed roof the spaces 
between the rafters were often boarded 
behind under the lead or other outer 
covering, the boards being set parallel 
with the rafters. 

Another problem is the distribution of 
the waggon roof. It is practically uni- 
versal throughout the west of England 
beyond the Axe and the Parret, or in 
other words in West Somerset and in 
the old diocese of Exeter. But it is also 
plentiful in many other parts of Somer- 
set and in Dorset: some of the richest 
examples, e.g., Banwell, Croscombe and 
Shepton Mallet, are in the middle of 
Somerset, and it occurs as far east as 
Salisbury (St. Martin’s) and Hampshire 
(e.g., Leckford) as well as occasionally 
north-east of Bristol. It is found in 
South Wales, from Monmouthshire to 
Tenby. There are occasional examples 
further east—the chancel of Kingston- 
on-Thames, St. Pancras, Lewes, and one 
or two cases in Kent. The writer can re- 
call no instances further north or east, 
though two of the excessively rare sur- 
viving Scottish medi#val roofs—Guthrie 
and King’s College, Aberdeen, are of 
this character. To some extent this dis- 
tribution is linked up with that of the 
clearstorey. The high-pitched roof does 
not as a rule accompany the clearstorey 
outside East Anglia. The clearstorey is 
notoriously infrequent in the west. But 
it co-exists with some of the finest of 
waggon roofs; Banwell, Crewkerne and 
Cullompton, for example. 

But in central Somerset, side by side 
with the waggon roof, are a series of most 





COMING EVENTS 
Wednesday, March 31. 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
“ Prefabrication and the Architect.” Annual 
Congress until April 5. Municipal School of 
Art, All Saints’, Manchester 15. 


Thursday, April 1. 

THe Roya INsTITUTION OF CHARTERED 
Surveyors (Junior Organisation of ity 
Surveyors).—“ A Technique for the - 
tion of Bills of i all or 
Repetitive Works,” Mr. Arthur Prichard, 
F.R.LC.S. Talbot Restaurant, 64, London 
Wall, E.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 


aisles and side-chapels where there is a 
waggon roof on the nave. 

A peculiarity of certain west of Eng- 
land roofs should be noticed. .As a 
general rule in medieval architecture it is. 
true to say there is no distinction 
the ecclesiastical and the secular, save the 
necessary adaptations for convenience. 
But there are some curious cases where 
we find the double-framed roof ‘with 
arched trusses and decorative wind braces. 
on the rafters used in halls, while the 
waggon roof is used in the church or 
chapel, e.g., Dunster, in the hall behind 
the Luttrell Arms, and Wear Gifford, 
near Torrington. But there are important 
exceptions. 

There is another puzzle in the Eastern 
Counties. Why is it that the roofs of the 
great and splendid churches of South 
Lincolnshire hardly ever’ attain the rich~ 
ness or elaboration of those of East 
Anglia? It would be easy to find Lincoln- 
shire roofs which are equal to many of 
the fine roofs elsewhere, but they seldom 
rise to the gr East Anglian level, and 
many great Midland churches where the 
stonework is of the best fall short of the 
highest standards as regards their roofs; 
some, indeed, are extremely plain. 


Effect of Materials on Style. 

The study of medizval architecture, 
particularly in recent years, has demon- 
strated how much local variations of style 
and design are due to the nature of the 
building materials available, apart from 
those variations due to special wealth or 
its absence. So brick construction de- 
veloped in Essex; flint in East Anglia com- 
bined with stone brought by water from 
the Midlands; in Cornwall granite dic- 
tated special forms of windows and 
arcades, towers and pinnacles; while the 
first-class building stone of the oolite 
series of rock produced the wonderful 
towers and spires and the exceptionally 
rich stonework which can be traced in a 
wide belt of country from Lincoln to 


rset. 

is leads us to the chief problenr 
connected with medieval English roofs. 
{t is this. Good oak was to be had 
nearly all over England, save perhaps in 
small areas of no great signi 


farther east and west? Why is the 
cool th contend to the weal, Gide ie 
it practically the only form of roof found 
in the wide district west of a line from 
Bridgwater to Axmouth. 






































































































































































64TH ORDINARY MEETING 


THe 64th ordinary meeting of the 
Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom was held on March 19, 
at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, London. Mr. Sypney -TATCHELL, 
C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., was in the chair. 


On matters arising from the minutes, 
Major G. B. J. ATHoe referred to a dis- 
cussion which took place at the last 
meeting of the Council concerning the 
writing of a history of the Architects’ 
Registration Council. He wondered if 
-anything further had been done regard- 
ing the writing of what he described as 
“a very lurid story, which would cer- 
tainly be a best-seller.” THE CHAIRMAN 
said he thought the general feeling of the 
Council at the last meeting had been that 
it was better to leave the preparation of 
such a history for another time and it 
had been adjourned sine die. 

Presenting the Report of the Admis- 
sions Committee, Mr. VINCENT BURR 
said the total number of applications 
received to date under the 1938 Act and 
under Regulation 26 (2), (5), (6) and (7) 
was 5,586; the number recommended for 
admission, including those recommended 
in this report, was 3,945; the number 
rejected, or recommended for rejection, 


1,419; the number of applications with- , 


drawn, 202; leaving a balance still to be 
dealt with of 20. Mr. Burr said he 
thought the Council would like to know 
that of the 20 cases still left, six were 
pending, six awaited replies, and eight 
cases waited to be dealt with under Regu- 
lation 26 (7). Since this report had been 
prepared the Committee had had one 
more meeting, with the result that there 
were now but 15 cases remaining. The 
task of the Committee had been virtually 
completed and he would like to express 
his thanks to the members of the Com- 
mittee. They had always done their 
utmost to be fair to the applicants within 
the terms of the Act, and he thanked 
them sincerely for all they had done. He 
would like also to express his thanks to 
Mr. Pembroke Wicks, whose guidance 
and help had been of great assistance to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Darcy Brappett said Mr. Burr 
had told the Council of the work of the 
Committee but, rather naturally, he had 
made no mention of his own efforts. 
Some official notice should be taken by 
the Council of the Committee’s work, and 
he would suggest that a vote of thanks be 
accorded by the Council; the Committee 
‘ had completed an enormous amount of 
work and the whole profession was deeply 
indebted to them. The Council should not 
allow the occasion to pass without some 
official recognition being given to the 
Committee’s work. 

THe CHAIRMAN said he had no doubt 
that the suggestion made by Mr. Braddell 
would be implemented when the time 
came. 

Mr. A. B. KNapp-FIsHER. presenting 
the report of the Board of Architectural 
Education, said: “The attention of the 
Board was drawn by the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee in the 
autumn to the very large balance which 
had accumulated in the Scholarship Fund 
—on July 1, 1947, some £19,000. The 
‘Finance and General Purposes Commit- 
tee requested that the Board should con- 
sider the position. The matter had been 
investigated in great detail; in the first 
instance by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Board. In considering how 
to dispose of this balance it was generally 
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agreed that it was undesirable to allow a 
larger sum to accumulate than was neces- 
sary as a permanent reserve for unfore- 
seen contingencies, and the Committee 
therefore directed their attention to the 
best means of disposing of this money. 
They were faced with two broad alterna- 
tives —to increase the general level of 
awards, or to increase the number of 
scholars to whom grants are made.” 

The Report states: The Board are of 
the opinion that, having regard to the 
general increase in the cost of living, it 
is necessary to provide that students in 
receipt of scholarships shall be awarded 
maintenance grants sufficient in amount 
to enable them to carry on their studies 
without undue financial anxiety. The 
Board have accordingly received from 
the auditors to the Council the following 
particulars, based on a proposal to 
increase awards by the amount necessary 
to ensure that, subject to such contribu- 
tion as the parent or the student himself 
is able to make, all scholars shall receive: 
(1) One-third of the amount of their 
school fees; (2) a grant not normally ex- 
ceeding £50 per annum to those living at 
home and a maintenance award not nor- 
mally exceeding £5 per week for each 
week of the academic term to those not 
living at home. 

The auditors report that on this basis 
the average cost per student will be £133. 
The calculations made by the auditors are 
based upon the amount of the existing 
awards, including the contributions made 
by the parents and students. There are 
at present 108 students in receipt of 
scholarships. The auditors consider it 
prudent to retain a permanent reserve of 
£6,000. Taking this into account, the pro- 
posed increase in grants would absorb 
the whole of the accumulated balance 
and would also draw, to a limited extent, 
on current revenue which would other- 
wise be available for new awards. It 
would accordingly only be possible to 
award seven or eight new scholarships a 
year up to 1952. 

When the existing scholarships have 
expired and the accumulated balance has 
been used, that is by 1952, the whole of 
the current revenue of £6,000 will be 
available for new awards. On a five-year 
basis, £1,200 would be awarded each year, 
providing on an average for nine scholar- 
ships a year: 1948 to 1952, seven or eight 
scholarships; 1952 onwards, nine scholar- 
ships a year. 


Suggested Reference Back. 


Mr. G. W. JAcKSON said in his opinion 
£6,000 to-day was not a sufficient amount 
to have in hand, and he thought the 
matter should go back to the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. He did not 
think there was any hurry about it. 

Mr. Knapp FISHER: There is a hurry. 
If it is sent back to the Committee it will 
not cbme before this Council for a year. 

Major ATHOE said they had had a 
memorandum read out to them which in- 
volved a very large sum of money. The 
Finance Committee had found that pos- 
sibly owing to the sise in fees payable by 
registered architects there was a surplus, 
and they had asked the Board how the 
Board thought this surplus should be 
spent, The Board. instead of sending a 
report to the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee, had sent a report to 
the Council direct. He thought that was 


quite wrong administration and that it 
made the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee superfluous. 

An amendment moved by Major 
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ATHOE and seconded by Mr. Jackson 
that the matter be referred back to the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee 
for a full report on the financial implica- 
tions to be submitted at the next meet- 
ing was defeated by 19 votes to 12. 
Approval was given to the Board's 
recommendations that: (1) The scheme 
as set out in the Report be adopted; (2) 
that, subject to the broad financial limits 
of the scheme being observed, the Panel 
of Examiners shall be at liberty to vary 
individual awards in the light of special 
circumstances; (3) that the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee be re- 
quested to keep a close watch on the 
working of the scheme and to advise the 
Board and the Council from time to time 
if their commitments are likely to en- 
croach upon the permanent reserve of 
£6,000. ‘ 


Applications for Reinstatement. 


Mr. A. C. BUNCH moved the adoption 
of the Report of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee. On the question 
of applications for reinstatement by 
persons who have been off the. Register 
for several. years, the Report stated: 
The Committee have considered what 
steps should be taken in the case of 
persons who were removed from the 
register for non-payment some years ago 
and now make application for reinstate- 
ment. The Committee note the text of 
Section 13 (5) of the principal Act: 
“if within the year in respect of which 
the fee is payable or within such longer 
period as the Council may allow, the said 
person pays to the Council the retention 
fee ... his name shall be restored to the 
register.” The Committee consider that 
when this Section was passed it was not 
contemplated that the Council would be 
called upon to allow “a longer period ~ 
extending over several years. They 
recommend that where a person is in 
default by more than a number of years 
to be agreed, ¢.g., two or three, (1) such 
persons shall not be restored to the 
Register save on strong grounds, and the 
onus of proof in such case shall be on 
the applicant; (2) that appropriate local 
inquiries shall be made. 


»Major ATHOE moved an amendment 
that the Council obtain the opinion of 
learned counsel before implementing this 
recommendation. The amendment was 
defeated and the Report was approved. 


The Professional Purposes Committee 
drew. attention to a Resolution of the 
Council of June. 23, 1936, in which per- 
mission was given to persons who were 
carrying on business as house agents or 
auctioneers when they were registered to 
continue to do so out of regard to the 
vested interests they had acquired before 
being registered as architects. The Com: 
mittee reported objection had been taken, 
and in the view of the Committee 
properly so, to the practice of many such 
firms of coupling the title of Architect 
with that of Estate Agents and Auction- 
eers. The Committee felt that the 
Council would be justified in requiring 
that any such persons must keep thei 
architectural practice quite distinct from 
their house agency and other work, and 
that it would be necessary for the 
Council in due course to take serious 
steps to deal with the matter. 

The Committee further reported that 
in order to determine precisely what steps 
it was advisable to take they had ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to consider the 
matter in all its bearings. : 

The same matter was referred to in the 
Report of the Discipline Committee an° 
also in a motion of which Mr. E. D. J. 
MATHEWS gave notice. 
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View of Administration Block from South. 
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The Surgical Ward from ony. 


in the conventional closed-in hospital. There is, indeed, 
much evidence that for nearly all complaints the open 
air treatment is more effective than any other. Feverish 
patients must be kept warm, but this can be achieved by 
an efficient System of hot-water bottle supply or, in 
special cases, by infra-red ray apparatus. It was there- 
fore decided to provide what has never been before 
attempted fully—open air treatment for acute cases with 
ward fronts without doors or windows, protected from 
the weather only by roller blinds, the only wards in 
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which front glazing would be provided being those for 
bronchial cases or for immediate post-operational treat- 
ment. 
An open-air ward 1s not suitable in winter for medical 
inspection and treatment of the kind given on “ doctor's 
rounds,” and in this hospital it was therefore decided to 
conte for each ward block an “inspection room” 
tted as a general practitioner's consulting room. Instead 
of the doctor “walking the ward,” the patient would 
be wheeled in cot or bed to him. It was believed that 
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View of Ward Block from South. 
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The Main Entrance to Administration. 


this entirely revolutionary system of treatment would 
go a long way to eliminate that bugbear of children’s 
hospitals, “cross infection.” It is well known that a 
large proportion of child patients entering a hospital 


Below : The Nurses’ Home. 


do not leave it without contracting at least one complaint 
which they did not have on entering. Isolation by 
glazed screens and elaborate washing and disinfecting 
arrangements for nurses and doctors have not solved 


reggae, one algae Rise 
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The Operating Theatre. 


the problem. It is possible that the open air system will 


do more than any amount of artificial sterilisation. 

Following the general principle of “ the more fresh air 
the better,” the ward blocks are planned with service 
rooms behind them in groups to permit ample cross- 
ventilation of wards between; to obtain as much sun- 
light as possible, floors are staggered so that balconies 
of upper wards do not overshadow those below, a system 
adopted with success in the hospital at Colmar. 

The plan and section of a typical ward block shows 
how service-room blocks provide constructional support 
for the beams carrying overhanging corridors at the back, 
thus avoiding expensive cantilevering. 

In detail the hospital does not follow standard modern 
practice in that built-in fitting has been avoided wherever 
possible, in the belief that anything which is not seen 
is not cleaned. 

The building was incomplete at the outbreak of war, 
and since then it has not been possible to complete it 
entirely, but a minimum temporary scheme for partial 
completion has made it ible for the buildings to be 
put into use. Regrettably, it has been decided to close 
in the open ward fronts with glazed doors, thus defeating 
the whole original purpose of the scheme. Should it 
be decided later to revert to the original intention of 
open air treatment, a most interesting experiment could 
be carried out in a form of treatment for which the 
building was specially planned. 

_, The site included a large house designed by Norman 
Shaw, which it was intended to incorporate as an 
Administration Block. The new buildings were designed 
to be in harmony with the house, partly for purely 
zsthetic reasons and partly because it was believed that 
the particular domestic note that Norman Shaw had 
struck would, if followed in the other buildings, reduce 
the unduly institutional character that might intensify 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, BANSTEAD WOOD 


H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL AND 
PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS 


the alarm that any child must feel on entering a hos- 
— Before the other buildings were complete the 
ouse was almost entirely destroyed by fire. It was there- 
fore decided to rebuild it on the general lines of the 
original, but with a plan and elevations modified to 
meet more adequately the new use to which it would be 
put. The builders were the Demolition and Construction 
Co., Ltd., St. James’s-square, S.W.1. 
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"THE SITE OF THIS RECENTLY 
built bungalow rises steeply 
from the road frontage, and 
woods form a_ contrasting 
background. In planning the 
bungalow, the principles ob- 
served were maximum living 
space, good daylighting, venti- 
lation, views, simplicity of 
design and construction, and 
pleasant appearance. 

The bungalow is brick-built 
with 11 in. cavity walls, painted 
externally with ivory-coloured 
Snowcem, with a black tarred 
plinth. Windows, Crittall’s 
standard frames in wood sur- 
rounds, are painted cream, and 
gutters and rainwater pipes 
are black. The roof is concrete 
tiled. The floors are finished in 
red dustless cement, polished 
everywhere, except. in the 
living-room, which has boards 
on battens. 

The builders were Messrs. 
G. Darlington, of Amersham. 
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A BRICK BUNGALOW AT AMERSHAM, BUCKS 


DESIGNED BY DONALD A. SHANKS (OF LAURENCE M. GOTCH 


AND PARTNERS, F., A. AND L.R.LB.A.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Wee 8 ae eS ne oe easter 
cinel ond ether wasters interest to our readers, 
it must be wndératood that we do not 

endoree the remarks of correspondents, who 
oblige us tf they will express their views as briefly 
as posstdle.j 


War Damage Repairs and Prices. 


of the R.LB.A. Contract is included in 
the contract it is not operative unless 
Clause 2 (Schedule of Rates) has been 
complied with. : 

é Price Cost.—Items are not adjust- 
able. 

3. Extra Items said to be original 
building, but ‘not specifically mentioned 
in the Specification are not allowed auto- 
matically. It may be that the price ap- 


proved by the ym is considered 
to be the full amount it can pay ‘for 
reinstatement of the i building, 


and should include these items. 

4. Work Not Done but covered by 
contract should be detailed and deducted. 

5. Drains and Foundations, etc.—If the 
Commission has not been given the 
opportunity of inspecting defects, asses- 
sors should be more than sceptical and 
ignore extras unless absolutely convinced 
of the need for the work. 

6. There is no reason for the Com- 
mission to be any more lenient than a 
business man paying the bill himself. 

The above instructions were issued by 
the W.D.C. on March 4, 1948. 

There must be a number of other 
readers who are faced, as I am, with this 
very belated attempt to impose what one 
can only term as extra-contractual con- 
ditions, and I feel that an action such 
as this warrants the condemnation of the 
building trade. : 

You will note that Item (1) deals with 
the question of fluctuation of prices, 
and it would appear that the W.D.C. are 
not prepared to admit liability for any 
increased costs of labour and materials 
unless 2 schedule of basic prices of mate- 
rials was deposited at the time of the 
tender, pony do not accept any 
responsibility for their failure to insist on 
the basic priced schedule deposited 
before agreed to the reb cost. 
In fact, Clause 25 of the R.LB.A. Con- 
tract deals with fluctuation of price, but 
Clause 2 deals only with the depositing 
with the architect of a priced Bill 
Quantities, or, in the case where Bills 
ef Quantities do not form peat of the 
contract, a schedule of rates, but it would 
seem that the W.D.C. misunderstand the 
difference between Schedule of Rates and 
Schedule of Basic Prices for Materials. 

Item (2) is downright dishonest and 
could open the way for abuse by un- 
scrupulous employers and/or their 
agents. 

In Item (3) the builders are mene 
to be id in the pre tion of their 
estimates, in so far as are expected 
to know what constitu the original 
building in detail, whether it is in the 
Specification or not, and “what is more, 
they are expected to allow for the execu- 
ton of almost any extra work, without 
having prior knowledge of what extra 
work is to be met with. 

Item (4) is, of course, the usual thing 


thi Ws og = pen Sarat 0 how 
is can be app especia regard 
to the stand taken by the W.D.C. on 


Prime cost items. 
The inference is, of course, that the 
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W.D.C. require the results from both 

“ swings and the roundabouts.” 
Item (5) speaks for itself. The assessors 

are instructed to treat the builder as a 


y feet” 9 savy the building trade 
treat 


would welcome being treated b 
W.D.C. as a business man 

Although I am not a lawyer, I cannot 
see any legality in the atti adopted by 
the War Damage Commission, and I 


should be interested to learn what 
be the result if legal proceedings 


g 


g 


were 
5 instituted to recover any amounts not paid 


because of the above instructions; in any 
case these instructions, surely, cannot 
legally be made a 


. H, WEEDEN. 
Molesworth House, 
Palace-place, Brighton. 


National Amenities Council. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to 
a letter in your issue of March 12, by Mr. 
John Swarbrick, on the subject of a pro- 
posed National Amenities il, and I 
write on behalf of two of the amenity 
societies—the London Society and the 
Central Council of Civic Societies—to say 
that the matter was carefully considered 
by our two societies when first bro 
forward by Professor Sir Charles Reilly, 
and indeed often before, and that we have 
always come to a decision adverse to the 


— 

¢ various amenity societies—and I 
speak as a member of the executive com- 
mittees of three of the others as well as 
secretary of the two above—each exist for 
some definite tion of amenity of 
which their have technical know- 
ledge and in the aims and objects of 
which individually their subscribers have 
a personal interest. The agendas of them 
all are lengthy and indeed are continually 
increasing. The work of another Council 
with the idea of co-ordinating these would 
not only cause unlimited confusion and 
delay but would involve the loss of the 
interest of the members of the individual 
societies. 

At the same time they all realise the 
need for the prevention of overlapping, 
but consider this is best prevented by 
friendly co-operation of the officers and 
by the fact that many of the executive 
members of one society serve also on 
another and so are kept in touch with all 
that passes. This appears a far better 
method of preventing unnecessary dupli- 


of cation of work and of giving each society and 


full freedom of action than the setting up 
of a redundant central body. 
E, Bricgut ASHFORD, 
Organising Secretary, the London 
Society. 
82, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter from 
Mr. John Swarbrick, in your issue 0 
March 12, advocating the establishment 
of a National Amenities Council, he does 
not mention the fact that bodies like 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, who gave careful con- 
sideration to the proposal when it was 
first su some two years ago, 
cided that, so far as they were concerned, 
the formation of a new or, tion of 
this kind would be not y redundant 
but that it must lead to overlapping and 
confusion. In so far as areas are 
concerned, it is the of the 
P.R.E., i ody representative 
of many interests, having no fewer than 





de- not to satisfy some drawing-boar 


The Work of Frank Lioyd Wright. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sim,—I have recently seen a of 
The ‘Duibiae gnauiiaing tee “tea 


Lloyd 
go unchal- 


s 


of his subject. 
aspect, however, I 


stretch; therefore, it is implied, 
he should have done! This is rather 
reminiscent of the early functionalists 
making all their buildings in reinforced 
concrete because it had become a i 
proposition. The factors which led to the 
columns in the Johnson building go far 
above such elementary reasoning; they 
are an end in themselves, not just an end 
to the means of supporting a roof, for 
there is no roof. These columns hold up 
nothing but themselves; the “ petals” at 
the top are only a natural flowering of 
the stem and are intended to express a 
ical concept quite beyond anything so 
udicrous as an assessment on wall and 
beam principles. To work in this build- 
ing, every nook and cranny flooded with 
daylight, all noise from the road excluded, 
lyrical structure all around, is a unique 
experience, as any Johnson employee will 
vouchsafe, and emotions aroused by a 
visit to it must equal those aroused by any 
other structure on earth from St. Sofia to 
St. Peter’s. I do not consider we have an 
architect in this country fit to criticise it. 
On polygonally planned houses, the 
view is expressed that they must be diffi- 
cult to live in. I should like to ask the 


f writer if he has ever lived in one. Whose 


word do we take—his or that of the occu- 
pants, several of whose names can be 
seen again and again in the list of 
Wright’s executed buildings? The poly- 
gon is used for the practical reason that 
Wright considers it more adapted to 
human movement than the rectangle and 
d whim. 

Finally, I should like to point out that 
if the conclusion that the Florida 
Southern College is dark under the 
gallery is drawn from the photograph 
illustrated, then it is baseless. Any 
photographer will confirm that, in order 
oe ee Se ea oe 
a picture, without special in fhe 





views therein 
lenged, for the writer has obviously a very | 
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dark-room and grainy light areas, it is 
necessary to under-expose the shadow 
areas with consequent exaggeration of 
contrast. 

14, Canterbury-road, P. TAYLOR. 

West Worthing. 
.’. In reply fo the foregoing letter, the 
author ‘of the article referred to writes: 

The answers to your correspondent’s 
four criticisms are as follows :— 

(1) It is an exaggeration to say . that 
“Usonian” houses were “condemned 
outright,” even by inference. Jt was 
su that houses with long, drawn- 
out and geometrically complex plans have 
little to offer that could be usefully 
adopted over here—a statement of ob- 
vious fact that has some relevance to the 
tendency among students to copy uncriti- 
cally whatever appears to be advanced in 
architectural design abroad, hoWever un- 
suitable it may be to conditions in this 


country. : 
(2) The columns in the Johnson build- 
ing are not mere ornaments, as Mr. 
Taylor believes; they are structural. In 
fact, Lloyd Wright himself has said that 
the columns, when tested by the Wiscon- 
sin Building Commission, “ proved to be 
about six times stronger than needed.” 
(3) If ple wish to live in poly- 
gonally planned houses, by all means let 
them. It is clear, however, that poly- 
gonal interiors, especially if small, as 
they would have to be to-day in this 
country, are less economical than square 
shapes, particularly from the point of 
view of accommodating normal furniture. 
(4) There are no windows to the 
ground-floor walls of the Floral Chapel 


at Southern Florida College, only small . 


perforations. If it is not dark under 
these galleries it certainly appears to be. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—My Christmas appeal on behalf 
of the dependants of the Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society has produced the sum of 
£783 15s. lid. While this amount has 
been exceeded in earlier years, I think it 
is creditable at this time of difficulty and 
uncertainty, and I am most grateful to the 
799 architects who sent donations. 

I would like to thank them, particularly 
the anonymous donors, on behalf of those 
in distress who are unable to express their 
own thanks. I would assure all donors 
that their generously given contributions 
are meeting a very real need, especially at 
this time. The fund is still open. 

LANCELOT KEay, 
President, Architects’ Benevolent 


Society. 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—As President of this most deserv- 
ing Institution, it is my duty to solicit 
the generous assistance of your rs 
in order that the very excellent work car- 
ried on for over one hundred years may 
be maintained. ; 

In view of the reduced purchasing 
power of the the Management 
“ommittee will, it is feared, find it neces- 
sary in the near future to consider in- 
creases in the amount of the pensions and 
temporary relief at present authorised by 
the rules, and to enable them to do this 
with confidence the fullest support of the 
building industry is absolutely necessary. 

Wg Melt Hho g Be I to the 
Regional Controller of , permission 


cannot be obtained to hold the usual 
annual dinner, and in order that the funds 
of the Institution shall not in consequence 
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suffer, may I ask our friends to add to 

their donation a sum representing the 

amount they would normally have ex- 
pended on dinner tickets? 

Ernest C, HoLLoway. 

157, Millbank, S.W.1, 


R.LB.A. Standard Form of Contract. 
To THe Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sm,—In your issue of January 16 last 
you kindly published a letter from me 
raising certain queries in connection with 
the R.LB.A. Standard Form of Contract 
upon which, I think, other contractors, as 
well as myself, would have liked a reply 
from the Joint Contracts Tribunal. 

Unfortunately I have not seen any reply 
to date, and I am wondering if it is the 
intention of the Joint Contracts Tribunal 
to make any reply. ~ 


Staines-road, R. B. BURDEN. 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 


ARCHITECTS AND 


COMMUNISM 
A LONDON MEETING 


BETWEEN 80 and. 100 architects, archi- 
tectural students and others attended the 
first meeting of what was described as the 
reconstituted Architects’ Group of the 
Communist Party, held on Tuesday, 
March 16, at the Salisbury Hotel, St. 
Martin’s-lane, London. Mr. Colin Penn, 
A.R.LB.A., Associate Member of the 
R.LB.A. Council and member of the 
general council of the Association of 
Building Technicians, was in the chair. 

The principal speaker was Mr. John 
Gollan, Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, whose 
subject was “Communism and_ the 
Architect.” Jntroducing Mr. Gollan, the 
chairman said the speaker would outline 
the policy of the Communist Party as it 
affected architects. This would provide 
the basis for questions to be asked later 
and these questions might possibly form 
material for further discussions in more 
detail at succeeding meetings. 

Mr. GOLLAN devoted the greater part 
of his talk to a criticism of the British 
Government which, he said, had no 
adequate policy capable of dealing effec- 
tively with the present economic situation 
of the country. Attacking the Government 
White Paper, the speaker said all efforts 
to build up the building labour force, in- 
crease brick production and the supply 
of bricks to building sites had now come 
to nothing. 

In 1946-7 and scheduled for 1948 we 
would have to spend £649. million on 
military commitments abroad; if the man- 
power of the armed forces were cut we 
would not have to spend that money and 
much of the balance of payments affecting 
us to-day would not exist. 

After speaking for 50 minutes Mr. 
Gollan said that when the Town Planning 
Act, 1947, and the New Towns Act were 
passed we all thought in this country that 
we were approaching a new social millen- 
nium. “ We now know that all these plans 
and proposals contained in these Acts will 
remain on . They will never be 
carried out. None of these schemes will 
reach completion during the next three, 
four, five or even six years.” 

In the discussion which followed the 
——— was asked: How far is solving 

man-power problem going to solve 
the whole problem of recovery? If we 
are going to have more men we must 
have more materials. Where are we 
going to get them? 

Replying Mr. Gollan said a large 
amount of raw materials was available 
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providing we could give the goods jn 
exchange. The only way we could 
break the vicious circle was to make a 
start . In the north of Scot- 
land there was under way a huge hydro- 
electric scheme which would take 39 
years to complete. When it was finished 
it would produce twice as much elec- 
tricity as was produced in all the existing 
stations in Scotland at the present time. 
If that scheme could be speeded up it 
would assist in the production in this 
coyntry of a number of non-ferrous 
metals we at present imported from 
America. 

Another question asked was: It has 
been stated and written, that the policy 
of the Communist Party is that the artist 
must express the will of the people. 
Does that mean we must follow the 
architectural style shown at the Exhibi- 
tion of Architecture of the U.S.S.R., for 
nothing more bourgeois could you ever 
see? 

In answer Mr. Gollan said: I am a 
great believer in the will of the people, 
but I am*also a British unist and 
what is all right for the Russian Commv- 
nist might not be all right for us here. 
I should certainly quarrel with our 
Russian friends if they tried to impose 
their architectural style on us here. 

The Questioner: The will of the people 
does not exist. 

Mr. Gollan: I am not sure that that 
is true. [ know very little about archi- 
tecture, but I would claim to express a 
point of view on the relationship of art 
to social and economic questions, because 
this is a social-political question. I think 
everybody will agree with me _ that 
methods of expression in artistic affairs 
have a direct relationship with the social 
and economic level of society. One can 
trace the development of artistic forms as 
related to the social, historical and 
political state of a country. 

The chairman: This question of artistic 
style has not been settled yet. It is true 
to say that there is no style of Com- 
munist architecture which is accepted 
throughout the world. There is no doubt 
that munist architects in this country 
will work out some theories on this 
subject. 

Question: Assuming that Communism 
was accepted throughout the world, what 
is the policy of the Communist Party 
with regard to the right of an architect 
to uce individual designs? Would 
he have to conform to certain standards 
laid down or would we agree to disagree? 

Mr. Gollan: That is a complex 
question. Insufficient is known of de- 
yelopments by the U.S.S.R. of the former 
subject races of the Czar. In each of the 
national republics of the Soviet Union 
there is being developed a separate 
national culture which extends to the 
fields of art, literature and the theatre. 
We would do the same here. There 's 
no such thing as a cultural imperialism 19 
which we think ours is the best and the 
other fellow’s trash. In the U.S.S.R. the 
authorities want art to reflect the lives 
of the people because they feel that 4 
great impetus oa, te given to art’! 
artists are among le. We believe 
that to be substantially correct. 

tion: The Daily Worker states, 
with regard to music, that too much dis- 
cord has come into the work of some 
com and the Russian authorities 
have found it necessary to deal with thes¢ 


composers. I would like the speaker ij 
explain how similar circumstances wov 
ect architects. 
Mr. Gollan: I would say that 
son why the Soviet Government 


the rea- 
has in- 
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vent Fes Bagong at =< : = 
first o ve a ibility for 
the educational and ciclal dovelogmont 
of the U.S.S.R. They say the composers 
have developed their work along certain 
lines, which are alienating the composers 
from the people. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is asking artists to discuss such 
problems with the people in order to 
find a means of ex on which will be 
in accordance with the desires of the 
people. That is henest discussion. 


A member of the audience: To see the 
plans for Moscow and the new buildings 
going up there is quite heartening, par- 
ticularly when many of us are resigned 
to office jobs or employed as draughts- 
men in large-scale architectural firms 
where we never have even the chance to 
see the results of our work when it is 
completed. We are condemned never to 
be creative artists, anyway, and I would 
rather take my chance under a Commun- 
ist system instead of under the present 
system. We have got to raise a culture 
of the people, and to do that the people 
must be called in to discuss the matter. 


A speaker: I feel that the A.B.T., with 
its inquiries into the way the building in- 
dustry is being run at the moment, is a 
very valuable contribution. I would like 
to know if anybody else has any ideas 
on the actions of the A.B.T. and the 
future of architects in this country. 


The chairman ruled this question as 
being out of order. 

Mr. Gollan, summing up the discus- 
sion, said: We in the Communist Party 
do not support Soviet architecture—we 
do not oppose it—we do not support it. 
We are going to develop our architectural 
forms in our own country in accordance 
with our own development and we are 
asking architects to discuss the subject 
and to assess it. Someone has suggested 
that Soviet architecture is getting out of 
date. I would suggest to you that this is 
a caricature of what is actually taking 
place. The Soviet Government has initi- 
ated a broad discussion on the subject of 
architecture. An architectural style has 
not been evolved. All that the Russian 
architects have done so far has been 
wrong and the Government has inter- 
vened in something which has been de- 
veloping over a number of years and to 
suggest to the Soviet architects and artists 
that they have deviated from the will o 
the people. But we would be against 
Soviet forms of architecture here, for we 
would develop our own style. 

Now I would like to say that for which 
I have expressly come here to say to you 
architectural students, draughtsmen and 
young architects. 
against the Government’s cuts in build- 
ing development and curtailment of the 
capital programme. I want you to do 
more than has already been done in 
waging this fight and I want you to con- 
sider joining the Communist Party. 

_In closing the n.seting the chairman in- 
vited those present to complete Commun- 
ist Party membership forms which were 
distributed. 


Employment in the Building Trade. 

The latest Ministry of Labour figures 
show that in wagner fA pleaer mer tee ey 
in the building and civil engineering indus- 
tries fell from 1,364,000 at the end of 
December to ek One thousand 
more were enga lanuary in manu- 
facture of building materials than the 


one at the end of gare oli 
ousand more persons were engaged in 
general manufacture for the home market (Horsforth 
and 18,000 more in manufacture 
Port in Jannary than in December. 


g 
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¢ G. M. 


I want you to fight . 


R.LB.A. 


MEMBERS ELECTED 


On March 9 the following members 
were elected :— 


As Hon. Fellows: The Right 
Lord Macmillan, G.C.V.0., LL.D. (Ew- 
hurst, near Guildford); Archibald Perci- 
val, Field-Marshal Earl Wavell, P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., C.M.G., M.C. 
(London). 


As Hon. Associates: Sir David Lind- 
say Keir, M.A(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow and Dublin), (Belfast); H. S. 
Moore, Hon. D.Litt. (Much Hadham, 
Herts); R.C. Norman (Much Hadham, 
Herts); H. Rushbury, R.A., R.W.S., R.E. 
(London). 


As Fellows: F. G. Broadbent (Lon- 
don); M. K. Draffin, M.C., M.T.P.1. 
N.Z. (New Zealand); R. F. Henniker, 
M.A.(Cantab.) (London); R..M. Hewlett 
(Taunton); H. L. Li (Hong Kong); 
H. H. McWilliams (Port Elizabeth, S. 
Africa); J. H. Napper, M.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
(Newcastle - upon- Tyne); A. V. Pilley 
(London); J. A. Powell, M.A., A.A.Dip. 
(Torquay); C. G. Toy (Taunton); ‘A. R. 
Young (Stourton, nr. Stourbridge); W. I. 
Watson (Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia); 
R. H. W. Richardson (Rudgwick, nr. 
Horsham). 


As Associates: D. S. G. Biddulph 
(Church Stretton); T. A. Bird, D.S.O., 
M.C. (London); F. Burgoine 
(Coventry); W. F. Burrows (Weybridge); 
D. R. Chowdhari (Bombay); A. D. Clarke 
(Margate); L. J. Conway (London); 
F. Darnell (London); Mrs. M. E. L. S. 
Duncan (London); E, D. Ede (London); 
C. T. Eeles (Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia); A. G. Everett (London); F. E. 
Feledy (Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia); R. W. Fury (London); Miss E. 
Gabriel (London); A. A. Gamble (Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Australia); J. N. 
Graham (London); K. W. Grieb (Lon- 
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BOOK REVIEW 


More BEAUTIFUL NORFOLK BUILDINGS. 
By Stanley J. Wearing, F.R.1.B.A. 
Norwich: Soman-Wherry Press, Ltd.). 
rice 15s. net. 

This is no guide book, in the accepted 
sense of the phrase, to the County of 
Norfolk. ‘Mr. Wearing has selected with 
great care fifty buildings which he feels 
will interest the reader, and, let it be 
added, there is not one that will fail to 
do so, The selection forms a worthy 
supplement to the author’s earlier 
volume, “ Beautiful Norfolk Buildings,” 
which first appeared in 1944, and follows 
the. same style, the written description 
of each building being accompanied by 
delightful, canstallts executed drawings. 
These are the more to be commended 
as, owing to the vagaries of the summer 
weather of 1946, many were of necessity 
done from the vantage point of a car, 
and viewpoints were regulated yf Bae 
to manceuvre the vehicle into right 
spot. . 

A wealth of information is given in 
the descriptive notes. _ from 
details of construction and the princi 
features of the design and the buildings 
mentioned, the reader is introduced to 
fascinating scraps of Norfolk history 
and to some of the more interesting, 
though less well-known, personalities of 
the past. 

Nora Oe author — i 
buildings as they are seen by - 
day poe ty In the case of Elm Hil, 
Norwich, for instance, he takes us to the 
picturesque riverside to emphasise the 
attractiveness of this delightful group of 
timbered houses. 

Here, indeed, is a holiday we may 
enjoy at the fireside of our own homes, 
though few will resist a desire to visit 
or revisit these fine buildings of Norfolk 
at the earliest opportunity. 
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THE BUILDER 


THE STANDARD METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


NEW FEATURES OF THE FOURTH 
EDITION 


Tue new features of the Fourth Edition 
of the Standard Method of Measurement 
were di by Mr. E. C. Harris, 
F.R.LCS., in the course of a paper read 
before a meeting of the Quantity Surveyor 
members of the Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors on March 17. 

Mr. Harris began by describing the de- 
velopment of the Standard Method, 
pointing out that year by year its accept- 
ance had become more general until 1931, 
when it was officially recognised in the 
Standard Form of Building Contract, and 


developed a legal significance. The 
speaker continued : — 
Before touching upon the major 


changes which have been effected in the 
revised 1948 Edition, mention should be 
made of the very useful summary pre- 
pared by Mr. A. J. Willis giving, in clause 
order, each alteration from the former 
Edition except when the amendment has 
been of a purely editorial nature. It is 
proposed, therefore, to take you 
laboriously through the detailed amend- 
ments, as they can so much more readily 
and conveniently be considered with the 
vade mecum referred to, but mention will 
a of the more important changes 
only. 

In so doing, it must not be expected 
that reasons for the changes will be given 
except in the broadest terms. The Joint 
Committee are in a quasi-arbitrational 
position, and no prudent arbitrator : a 
the reasons which influence his award. 

The document now opens with a new 
and important section entitled “ General 
Principles.” It serves a useful purpose as 
a preamble and embodies several clauses 
which were formerly included under 
“Preliminaries.” But its principal value 
is to clarify descriptions in each trade and 
to avoid repeating such axioms as that 
in Clause 7—“ All measurement of cut- 
ting shall, unless otherwise stated, be held 
to include for the consequent waste.” 

EXcavaATor.—It may surprise some of 
the older practitioners that provision is 
made for the measurement of levelling 
and ramming, bottoms of trenches (Clause 
1 (h)) as a separate item, when we have 
got along quite well without it hitherto. 

It will be admitted, however, that a 
cubic dimension gives no clue to the ex- 
tent of this labour which is considerable 
in some classes of soil. When the 
labourer’s rate was 7d. per hour this was 
perhaps negligible, but to-day with un- 
skilled labour, after allowance for insur- 
ances, holidays with pay and the like, 
costing 2s. 8d. per hour, it was felt that 
this labour should be given separately. It 
should be noted that under Clause 1 (e) 
the disposal of surplus darth from general 
excavation must now be given as a 
separate item. This has long been custo- 
mary with many surveyors, but is now 
laid down as the rule. 

_ It is hoped that Clause 12 will effec- 
tively lay the bogy of “Planking and 
Strutting.” If it is not clear in the 1948 
Edition, then the Joint Committee will 
have to admit defeat. More questions 
were directed to this subject after 1935 
than to any other. 

CONCRETOR.—Though amendments are 
made in alfnost every Clause, the most 
important apply to Piling. This is a trade 
less frequently met with in building than 
in civil engineering work, but w it 
does arise it of importance 
Owing to its considerable cost. It is hoped 
that the rules for measurement of the 
themselves, as provided for in 
Clauses 48 and 49, and the separate treat- 


t 


ment of the operations of handling, trans- 
pores. pitching and oe the piles, 
as defined by Clause 50, will assist the 
estimator and make for accuracy not only 
in taking-off but in subsequent adjustment 
of accounts. 

Among the minor amendments to this 
trade may be mentioned :—Clause 1 (h). 
—Definite rules are now given for voids 
not to be deducted. Clause 22.—Amends 
the rules for classification of reinforce- 
ment rods or bars in order to conform 
more closely with purchasing conditions. 
Clauses 26-30 (Formwork) require to be 
carefully studied, as there are a number 
of adjustments, all of which it is hoped 
will clarify some of the older rules and 
tend to uniformity of practice. 

BRICKLAYER.—Probably the most revo- 
lutionary change occurs in this trade. That 
familiar unit of measurement “ the rod 
of brickwork” is now relegated to the 
past and will become of historic interest 
only. Many of us pleaded with our col- 
leagues to “ spare the rod,” but it was 
not to be. The arguments for a more 
convenient unit-were overwhelming and 
the change has the advantage of conform- 
ing with Northern and North Midland 
practice. The new unit therefore is the 
yard superficial—one brick or nominally 
9 in. in thickness. 

Consider for one moment the work of 
the estimator—or his unfortunate junior 
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who had to extend the item:—* 12 rods 
179 ft. reduced brickwork at £46 17s. 6d. 
per rod.” The calculation takes several! 
minutes and is then probably inaccurate 
to the nearest penny. 

Compare this with the new equivalent 
of 574 yards super at 22s. and the saving 
of time will be apparent. 

The change will involve the complete 
revision of analysis of price for those 
of us who have always been accustomed 
to the rod, and as a matter of interest « 
detailed analysis is given in the accom- 
panying table with current basic prices for 
labour and material, which suggests that 
the value in the London Area of 1 yar« 
super of brickwork reduced to one brick 
in thickness is approximately 22s. _ 

The figures given in the analysis can 
be adjusted to suit changes in basic prices. 
and may be useful to the student, for 
whom they are primarily intended. 

For half-brick walls the yard is hence 
forth to be the sole unit of measurement, 
thus giving some degree of uniformity. 

It will be noted that it is no longer re- 
quired that brickwork built overhand 
shall be given separately. Some confusion 
has arisen over this rule in the pastas 
the methods of the particular builder 
vary and his decision with regard to 
scaffolding may alter the situation. It is 
thought desirable to leave such questions 
to his unfettered discretion. 


The new rule that the radius of circular 
brickwork shall be given may present 


Analysed Cost of 1 yard super of brickwork in Flettons in Cement, one brick (9 in. nominal) 
thick at rates ruling in London area—March, 1948. 


Basic Prices, Materials—Flettons 


Sand 16s. 4d. yard cube. 
Cement Mortar (1 to 4— 
Per yard cube— y 
.29 tons Cement at 69s. 6d. a ee Bee: 
1.30 tons Sand = .94 yds., at 16s. 4d. - 15 4 
115 6 
Waste 5 per cent. 1 9 
iT? 3 
Labour Rates— Bricklayer equa 
sg. & s. d. 

44 hours at 2s. 104d. 126 6 at 2s. 33d. 101 9 

Unemployment Insurance 10 10 

National Health 20 2 0 

Holidays with Pay 40 40 

Fares—Excess over 2s. 6d. 2 6 2 6 

Travelling time :— 

6 days at 4 hour (14 hours at 2s. 104d.) .. 4 32 14 hours at 2s. 39d. 3 6 
140 17 114 7 
Workmen’s Compensation and Third Party Insur- 
ance at 30s. per £100 ss oh es ie 14 1 84 
Supervision .. ‘ is a ; 2 0 290 
44) 144 3 44) 118 34 
ee ee 2 8! 
ae ae os 

1 yard super of 9 in. Fletton Brickwork in Cement (2% in. Bricks, 3 in. Joints) 

Materials— fs. d. 
96 Bricks x at 85s. per 1,000 [8 2 
Waste... es os .. 24 per cent. +} 
Unload and stack A at Ss. per 1,000 6 
.058 yds. Cube Mortar .. a 37s. 3d. 22 

Labour— 

450 Bricks per day, 1 Labourer to 2 Bricklayers— " 
1.707 hours Bricklayer i pd as at 3s. 34d. 5 
.854 hours Labourer at 2s. 84d. - 3 
Scaffolding is ve ji 0 
19 11 
Profit and Establishment Charges .. 10 per cent. po 
Cost per yard super .. : 21 1! 


Portland Cement : : 


85s. 1,000 d/d. 
69s. 6d. ton, including bags. 
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difficulties in 


4 emphasised 
attempt is made in this document to legis- 
late for Dey goa and unusual features, 
as is pointed out in “ General Principles.” 

The trade “ Bricklayer” will require 
careful study as a number of amendments 
occur, all of which, it is hoped, will assist. 
in clear statement and precise estimating. 

One comment which is appropriate in 
considering this trade relates to the 
making good after cutting away or cut- 
ting holes—Clause 42 (e) prescribes that 
the consequent making good shall be 
given in its appropriate trade. This may 
seem iaborious, but difficulties have 
arisen in the as a result of inquiries 
of a contractor to, say, his plastering sub- 
contractor when he sends out his “ Plas- 
terer ” Bill and it is afterwards found that 
many items of making good plastering 
occur in other trades. new rule, if 
properly applied, should avoid this. 

It will be noted that the yard super- 
ficial becomes the unit of measurement 
for facings generally. On works of any 
magnitude the convenience of this will be 
appreciated, and it furthermore conforms 
with the new unit for brickwork. 


DRAINLAYER.—The changes in this trade 
are not far reaching, but special atten- 
tion has been given to iron drainpipes, 
and a new rule (2 (c)) provides that where 
iron drains are laid at a greater depth 
than 5 ft. the average depth shall be 
stated for the laying . It is recog- 
nised that the — of heavy iron 
pipes is an important factor, especially 
when laid at considerable depths. 

The rule for measurement of drains 
from the boundary of the property to the 
public sewer has been clarified and pro- 
vides that such work shal given 
separately from the normal drains. 

Concrete beds or casings to drainpipes 
will in future be given in yards run with- 
out alternative. 

The Asphalter calls for no special com- 
ment and such changes as have been 
made were so done after consultation 
with the London Master Asphalters’ * 
Association. 

Amendments to the Pavior are unim- 
portant except that Clause 1 (e) indicates 
the special separation of floors interrupted 
by ducts and the like. 

_A rule is given for measurement of 
linoleum, so common to-day in hospitals 
and institution buildings. 

Mason.—Changes in this trade are 
few. It should be noted that building- 
in Of wood joists must be given in all 
cases where to masonry as distinct from 
to brickwork. 

Clause 15 provides for the measurement 
of fair cutting up to ings. 

_The measurement of copings, circular 
either on plan or in elevation, is a varia- 
tion in that they will be given in feet 
run Pong the — rather than — 
vouring state rectangle out o 
which they are cut. This is undoubtedly 
= it is uncommon to have suffi- 
clen il to i precise joints 
of items such as copings. ey 

Rules for measurement of granite are 
reduced and only where they differ from 
those for general stonework are they 


specially drafted. 
ROOFER.—The principal alteration here 
trade which is 


is really the title of 
oo = — coverings in addi- 
shingles, Pe mage sis By Be and 
atching 


I become in its varying forms that 
it was decided to devote a separate sec- 


CARPENTER.—Though a 
changes have been in the text 
this trade the vital ones are few. 

Timbers less than 2 in. thick 
be given in feet run i 
cube as previously, and there wil 
alternative. Only in the case of timber 
partly planed will the planing be given 
as a separate labour. 

PE mc 6 (c) provides for the radius to 


iven to circular work. 

lause 23 (b) brings the measurement 
of fascias and barge boards into line with 
skirtings and similar members in that 
mitres, ends and the like may be included 
with the item when less than 6 in. in 
sectional area. 

A new section appears in Clause 27 to 

deal with ceiling and wall boarding. 


JomneR.—Here again the changes are 
numerous but not generally vital. 

In deference to the ile custom, the 

laning allowance to each face of a mem- 

r is increased from yy in. to & in. 
This will avoid many disputes in measur- 
ing up work as executed. 

Clause 1 (h) emphasises the importance 
of precise description of labours. 

Clause 9 (a) defines small medium and 

large panes in casements, and Clause 9 
(i) takes account of the fact that standard 
timber sashes and frames are increasingly 
used. 
Clause 14 (k) is important in that only 
standard ready-made doors may now be 
enumerated, without alternative, and 
Clause 26 similarly provides for the 
enumeration of standard ready-made fit- 
tings. 

The inclusion of the screws for fixing 
with all items of ironmongery for which 
a P.C. price is quoted clarifies this posi- 
tion. 

STEEL AND IRON WorKER.—The princi- 
pal changes in this trade occur in Clause 


N 


Sub-clause (c) provides for the detailed 
enumeration of labours to ends of mem- 
bers. Many older practitioners will dis- 
agree with this and it may well be that 
after all the pains taken to measure and 
bill these items, no price will be found 
against them in the estimate. 

Against this it may be stated that the 
estimator takes into account the propor- 
tion of such labours to the total weight 
of steel when basing his price per ton, 
somewhat reminiscent of the measure- 
ment, in the old days, of detailed labours 
on stonework. 

The increased rates of labour no doubt 
have influenced the industry in asking for 
this concession. 

Sub-clauses (d) (9 and 10) call for more 
separate classification of members. In 
steel-framed buildings generally these 
items are not numerous and in s 1 
types of structure the surveyor would use 
his discretion. 

Sub-clause (g) transfers the wedging up 
of stanchion bases from the Concretor. 

Clause 7 recognises the advent of 
welded steelwork. 

Clause 14 provides for the measurement 
of steel gutters by the foot run instead 
of by weight. This will be convenient 
in cases, but it is conceivable 
that in the case of heavy riveted gutters, 
which frequently have structural value, 
the old method will be necessary and pre- 


ferable. 
Clause 21 is a new clause to deal with 
tubular i 
ial note should be made of Clause 
22 (a), which, exceptionally, gives an 


Notably, Clause 1 () is a new sub- 
clause the positions in which a 
labour shall given at junctions with 
other work. 

The general rule in this and similar 
trades is governed by the e that 
all work must commence and at 
some point and as such calls for no 
measurement. The principal exceptions 
are given in Clause 21 defining making 
po around such items as pipes, ventila- 
tors, door and window frames. 

A new Clause (4) is introduced to cover 
plasterboard so widely used of late years. 


Though perhaps trivial, it has been — 


to provide in Clauses 5 
t measurements for wall 
and ceiling plastering shall be from 
dimensions before plastering. The thick- 
ness of the actual plastering shall be 
ignored. 

It should be noted that, by Clause 7 (c), 
deduction of wall or ceiling Zz 
shall be made where the spread of the 
cornice on any surface exceeds 6 in. 

No attempt has been made by the Com- 


found 


mittee to ide the vexed of 
whether mealies see ge around 
pipes and the will be done before or 


after the actual plastering. It is not dis- 
puted that the cost of bringing back the 
plasterer to make good at a stage later 
than the plastering is more costly, but it 
must be left to the contractor to organise 
his job to the best advantage and make 
his own estimate of the proportion of such 
holes which, by careful setting out, can be 
left ready for the passage of pipes 
those which, on the contrary, must be 
after the plastering has been executed. 
PLUMBER.—This trade will need careful 


always to be given. (d).—I 
strips to be given in feet run. 
Labours to be separately 
defined. 

Clauses 5 and 6.—Isolated 9 of 
rainwater pi of gutters to enu- 
merated, igcluding all angles, stopped 
ends, shoes and the like. u 

Clause 15.—Copper pipes are given 
a te section in Internal Plamber. 

Clause 19.—Amplification of rules 
for insulated coverings or la : 

Clauses 20 and 21.—Separate section 
or water mains. 


Clause 23.—An item to be given for 
testing sanitary services. 
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the main bill for the general contractor to 
price. 

As the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment is not and never was intended as 
4 text-book to teach the practice of quan- 
tity surveying, so this section does no 
more than lay down the principles to be 
oduce a concise 
and unmistakably accurate bill, the prac- 
titioner must, of course, be familiar with 
the technical terms of this trade, thus 
enabling him correctly to describe fittings, 
<quipment and other details. In common 
with other trades, he should also have 
a good working knowledge of a fitter’s 
methods. For the drafting of this new 
trade much credit is due to the members 
of the Drafting Panel, Mr. Frank Woods 
and Mr. A. J. Willis, who had many con- 
sultations with specialists before submit- 
ting their draft for the consideration of 
the Main Committee. 

ELECTRICIAN.—The introduction of this 
mew section is in accordance with the 
same principles as the foregoing. 

The Joint Committee are indebted to 
Mr. M. H. Thackray and his collaborator 
Mr. F. J. Gayer for much patient work 
an arriving at a great measure of agree- 
ament with the industry as represented by 
the Electrical Contractors’ Association, 
‘whose members co-operated to the fullest 
extent. It is not surprising that the Com- 
mittee could not accede to every request 
of the trade representatives, but this 
largely arose from causes remote from 
methods of measurement and from an 
endeavour to introduce matters which 
were considered more relevant to the 
specification and to conditions of con- 
tract. A close study of these new sections 
will, of course, be necessary for students 
who, in 1949, will be examined upon 
them, and it is ho will be repaying 
to the olde- practitioners. 

These well-defined rules should be of 
value in adjusting variations with special- 
asts, even where no quantities were pro- 
vided when the original sub-estimates 
were obtained. Additional or omitted 
items can now be measured and valued 
in accordance with accepted rules. 

GLaziER.—Several small amendments 
‘will be noted in the Glazier, notably that 
in the case of aes not exceeding 1 ft. 
s the number shall also be given 
«Clause 1 (c)). Clause 1 (g) provides for 
the measurement of hacking out existing 
glass and Clause 3 gives a new rule for 

nt glass. , 


In Clause 8 it should be noted that 
the average size of the panes shall be 
given in the case of leaded lights. Obvi- 
ously this-is not necessary when a per- 
<entage per foot super is stated. Clauses 
11 and 12 provide for the measurement of 
glass blocks and glass linings. 


PAINTER.—It may be surprising to know 
that much discussion arose from the re- 
vision of this trade. This was possibly 
due to the custom of sub-letting and the 
introduction of specialist firms, some of 
whom have sought to introduce their own 
methods of measurement. 

At first sight it may seem. pedantic 
to separate external from internal paint- 
ing (Clause 1 (c)). So frequently is this 
necessary owing to the different character 
and quality of the paint for each opera- 
tion that many surveyors have for some 
years adopted this rule. With materials 
and labour at the present rates, the im- 

recognised. 


‘portance of this rule will be 


7” « 


Clause 1 (g) defines “ squares, 


large revision of the 
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ge work to line on flush surfaces shall 
given in yards run. : 

It was Clause 3 (c), however, which 
produced the most lengthy discussion in 
this trade, So insistent was the deman 
for a more simple method of measure- 
ment for the painting of metal windows 
that a complete change is introduced— 
viz. : cial overall measurement in- 
stead of enumeration of squares, and the 
se te measurement of frames and 
° details. Obviously this will not 
apply to very large and special metal 
windows or shopfronts where the surveyor 
will exercise his discretion. ee 

In Clause 4 (d) the alternative is given 
to measure painting on wood windows in 
the same manner. Many will regret the 
introduction of an alternative which may 
involve the estimator in having to be pre- 
pared with separate and distinct pricing 
data; possibly the decision as to which 
method to adopt will be regional. 

In reaching final conclusions, the Fede- 
ration of Painting Contractors was con- 
sulted and rendered valuable assistance. 


Conclusion. 

Such, then, is the Standard Method of 
Measurement which, after July 1, will be 
that “ last before issued ” by the R.I.C.S. 
as referred to in the Standard Form of 
Contract. 

Commenting upon the actual produc- 
tion, it is regretted that this edition had 
to be issued in linen covers, but boards 
were not obtainable. Whilst four pages 
are added for the new trades, the whole 
is abbreviated by 18 pages as compared 
with the Third Edition. This has been 
achieved by condensing the script and 
by more concise wording. 

A notable feature of the issue of the 
Third Edition was the very general sup- 
port given by the building trade sections 
of the technical schools. Its adoption by 
these schools as a text-book was very 
largely due to the energy and wise pro- 
paganda of our chairman of the Joint 
Committee, who recognised the important 
fact that the earliest approach by the 
student to the subject of quantity survey- 
ing should be through the Standard 
Method of Measurement, thus laying a 
sure foundation for his subsequent prac- 
tice. Encouragement to students to 
acquire their own copies is repeated in 
this Edition by a reduction in price: Of 
the 4,000 copies of the document sold in 
1947, no fewer than 1,604 were purchased 
by students, and this number would have 
been exceeded by some 400 copies had 
the issue not been exhausted during the 
month of November. 

The Joint Committee do not expect to 
please all users of the document; no in- 
dividual member of the Committee has 
succeeded in establishing every rule 
which, were he an autocrat, he would 
have framed. On the principle, however, 
of conferring the greatest degree of use- 
fulness to the greatest number it is sin- 
cerely hoped that the work will be accept- 
able to the industry and the profession 
and, being accepted, will be followed in 
the spirit in which it is submitted. 

In conclusion, the Joint Committee will 
be — rewarded for the labours they 
have devoted to its compilation if the 
result is to render the Bill of Quantities 
a yet more clearly defined document, cap- 
able of only one interpretation, thus re- 
moving every doubt from the mind of the 
estimator — reducing the causes of 
difference in the settlement of accounts. 


Discussion. 

Mr. F. H. Cuipcey, F.R.LC.S., moving 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Harris, said any 
Method of 
Measurement was a matter of importance 
to quantity surveyors. He had been 
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studying the new Standard Method, and 
while he could not pretend to have 
mastered it in detail, he had come to the 
conclusion that the Joint Committee had 


d done’a magnificent job of work. The 


new section entitled “General Prin- 
ciples ” was very useful indeed, and clari- 
fied a number of points. Amongst the 
other revisions, he must say the liquida- 
tion of the rod as a unit of measurement 
in brickwork, while no doubt necessary 
in the interests of uniformity, was liable 
to cause a good deal of turmoil in ad- 
justing one’s mental processes to the idea 
of yards of brickwork 9 in. thick. 

Mr. T. Setwyn Berry, F.R.LCS., 
seconding, said Mr. Harris had stated that 
the most revolutionary change was that 
of yards super for rods of brickwork, 
and as he had seldom used rods, perhaps 
it should be in the nature of his duty 
to deliver the funeral oration to the 


rod of brickwork. It was not quite dead, 
until the end of June, and he. would 
remind them that there were two 


changes, from a rod to a yard, and from 
14+ bricks to 1 brick. Incidentally, now 
that quantity surveyors had given a lead 
in scrapping an out-of-date unit of 
measurement, perhaps their colleagues 
who surveyed land might also cast out 
similar units, and the days when school- 
children had to learn rod, pole or perch 
might indeed be numbered, especially 
when they considered that such an august 
body as the Ordnance Survey had based 
their new grid upon the metric system. 
However, whatever unit they had used 
in the past, he thought they would agree 
that the Standing Joint Committee, of 
which Mr. Harris was Vice-Chairman, 
had made a wonderful job of this re- 
vision. He thought the new Standard 
Method was clearer, more concise, and 
more authoritative. There was one 
criticism arising out of these changes. 
In the Bricklayer they would now have 
the brickwork itself, spacings, the plaster, 
and the paint, all in the same unit of 
measurement—the yard. Turning to the 
Drainlayer, in the present indard 
Method they had drainpipes, their ex- 
cavation, and their concrete beds, all in 
feet. The new Standard Method upset 
this uniformity: while the drains were 
to be in feet, excavations and concrete 
beds, he thought quite rightly, were to 
be in yards. He could see little reason 
to retain feet for drains. Drainpipe 
lists or potters’ lists gave prices for stone- 
ware in yards, and the estimator had to 
reduce them to feet in any case. The 
civil engineering fraternity, who would 
probably execute as much drainage work 
as building contractors, used yards. It 
sometimes happened on a large site where 
they got both types of contractors, they 
might have drains both in feet and in 
yards. Lest the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee thought they might now take a 
well-earned rest, perhaps that was sug- 
gestion No. 1 for the Sth Edition. 

Mr. A. E. Baytis, M.B.E., said the 
Fourth Edition was a distinct improve- 
ment on the Third. The absence of the 
electrical work from their Standard for 
so long had been remedied. He had had 
something to do with the Scottish Mode 
of Measurement, and could say the main 
clauses had been in operation as early 
as 1915-1916. 


The innovation in regard to levelling 
and excavation might be the right thing: 
it probably was; but from Mr. Harris's 
explanation it seemed to him that the 
right thing had been done for the wrong 
reason. It should also be remembered 
that mechanical excavators left the sur- 
face in such a mess that it must be 
tidied up by hand. 
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With regard to pili he thought it 
might have been a pone pel to follow 
the civil engineers’ methods and leave 


the method of measurement to the build- 
ing work, 5 

As to brickwork, he was not in favour 
of a rod as a unit, but it was a pity 
the alternative should be one so small as 


a yard. 

costs, and this was borne out by the 
details given in the Paper, assuming that 
the printed figures were correct. He was 
glad the whole of the items for build- 
ing and brickwork had been brought into 
one unit. The only one he had any 
doubt about was the clay strips, which 
at present prices would be high. 

With regard to over-hand work: if the 
builder chose to do all his work over 
hand it was nothing to do with the quan- 
tity surveyor, though -the tect 
might have a lot to say. Both the build- 
ing and the over- work should be 
kept separate. On the question of drain- 
pipes: why should not drainpipes be 
in conformity with purchasing conditions 
as to measurement? 

Mr. L. H. Lockey said his question 
referred to an item that had not been 
altered in this Fourth Edition, and was 
about gantries, which still had to be 
measured’ in feet. This was not really a 
matter for the quantity surveyor: it de- 
pended on the way contractor was 
going to run his job as to whether he 
had a gantry for the full length of the 
building, or a small one. Was there any 
particular reason why it should still be 
measured by feet run, instead of just 
noting that a gantry would be needed? 


Mr. J. G. Osporne said he did not 
agree with the speaker about brickwork 
over hand; he thought it was a very good 
thing to eliminate that. 

The general scheme of giving larger 
units, yards instead of feet, was very 
good; it led to more accurate pricing; 
but to him it seemed strange that strut- 
ting should be in feet super and plumb- 
ing angles in feet Bey probably the 
cheapest items in the bill. 

Mr. A. W. Davson said Mr. Harris had 
ceferred to the fact that in several parts 
of the Commonwealth the Standard 
Method of Measurement had become a 
model on which they had framed their 
local methods. It had been his good for- 
tune recently to go to Kenya, and out 
there, to the immense credit of one or two 
members, they had built up, with the aid 
of the builders, the system and use of 
the Bill of Quantities based on the Stan- 
dard Method of Measurement. They 
had built this up over a period of fifteen 
years, and now, whether European or 
Asian, all of them were accustomed to 
work on the Standard Method of 
Measurement, and all preferred it. 


Mr. D. J. BEeNDLE said two things had 
struck him as unusual: one related to 
manholes. The excavation a d in 
the Excavator, Clause 6 (a), the rest of 
the works a in Drainlayer, 
Clause 9 or 9 (a). Was it intended that 
their billing should follow that, or might 
It not lead to some misunderstanding? 
His custom had been to keep the ex- 
cavation work from manholes under 


Vanholes. 

The other related to wall boarding. 
One might almost ask when was a dado 
not a dado? Clause 27 (a) in the Car- 
penter said that wall lining should be 
in yards super; Joiner, Clause 7 (a) re- 
ferred to wall-board lining to dadoes to 
be measured as feet . Where did 
the dado stop—at what height? 

The great value that had been reaped 
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from the Code led him to believe 
was a great deal in the issue of 
thing of this — = so 

which might possibly 
pre Rea tye A 
were taking the view that 
something in this quantity s 
much of that was due to 
would like ing of 


forward permanently for 
Mr. E. C. Harris, in reply, 
was sure they would agree wi: 
no Method of Measurement 
framed in such a way that every 
pace Poa Byes Ione Mae 
accep y every single 
surveyor. They could also agree that 
the past the majority of chartered quan- 
tity surveyors had a and a 
to work to the Standard Method of 
Measurement, accepting the majority of 


its clauses, and working under it as a 
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whole. 
Mr. Bendle had suggested that some- 
thing like an abridged Method of 


Measurement should be issued for small 
works. He did not say what small works 
were, although he had wanted to know 
what was a dado. A small work to 
Mr. Bendle might be a very big job to 
Mr. Harris. He asked them not to be 
led into the idea that they could have 
two standard Methods of Measurement— 
the whole advantage of the document 
was that it was a Standard. 

It was true that they had agreed with 
the Ministry of Health that in order to 
assist the small builder in his efforts 
at estimating they would produce a Code, 
but this was for that specific pu 
only, to overcome an immediate 
culty arising out of post-war conditions. 
He believed the Code 
successful, but that did not alter the fact 
that for all other work the Standard 
Method must be the criterion and gauge. 
_ Mr. P. T. Watters, F.R.LCS., reply- 
ing to the question as to why an altera- 
tion was not made in the measurement 
of drainpipes to yards, said there was a 
perfectly simple answer. There had beén 
no great demand for an alteration, and 
the Committee had always taken the 


. 
- 


— of view of leaving well alone, un- 4 
kicked hard. 


someone 

They measured to a length divisible 
by 2 ft., and if they divided into 2 ft. 
and then divided by three for yards, they 
would be out at the end rather more 
than now. 

With regard to the question about 
gantries, the reason for giving it in feet 
run was, supposing they had a buil 
overlooking a pavement, they compel 
the builder to have a gantry for the full 
length of that, although he might not 
require it for operation. It was only fair 
to tell him he had to put a certain length 
of gantry. If it were at his discretion, 


they would say, “ provide a © aor 
required,” but if com the 
builder, they must tell him how much 
to provide. 


Regarding manholes, the, fact that 
reference was made to the Excavator 
was merely to economise. 

Mr. A. J. Wituis, F.R.LC-S., said as to 
the dado, the intention of the Committee, 
in his view, was on, bay ye Base Faye 
a carpenter’s type of job, it s 
measured in accordance with Clause 27 
of the Carpenter. Where it was a 
joinery job, a low dado as distinct from 
a full-height dado, a more finicky job, 
it would come under Joiner. the 
Committee had had in mind about the 
Joiner’s clause was, in his view, a thing 
Pond a desk Le some with Lee ma or 

board, was a jo ; 


and or otherwise, the urgent 


will. participate 


had been quite period 





available, the Regional Buildi 
Committee will consider what volume 
work may be licensed or authorised addi- 
tional to the levels previously agreed at 
therwise. 


The 
ity will be advised by the 
x Regional Building Com- 
mittee of any change in the agreed level 

Local offices of 


3 4 


of Works of any actual or imminent 
unemployment among local building 
operatives. 

3.—It is important to ensure that the 
issue of additional licences or authorisa- 


area, 
and (b) throw an unduly heavy burden 
upon the supply of scarce materials, par- 
ticularly timber and steel, In all cases 
where an authorisation to obtain steel is 
necessary for work which is subject to a 
licence application, a reference should 


Officer of the Ministry of Works, who wi 
post gg ol or aot ee — 
available. Paragrap of Appendix 
of Circular 179/47 should be cancelled. 
4—Within the monetary licensing 
ceilings laid down at Zonal Conferences 
i and essential 
work set out in the five categories defined 
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before any 
_ work = - less 
t is particularly im- 
ot that work uired under a 
U Notice should i i 
as little delay as possible. As regards 
work of maintenance and repair of a less 
urgent character, decisions on applica- 
tions must be determined by the nature 
of the materials required. Subject to the 
exceptions set out in paragraph 7, pre- 
ference should be given to work requiring 
little or no timber and, for the present, 
in view of the heavy demands for sanitary 
ware and fittings for new houses, licences 
should not be issued for work involving 
the use of sanitary-ware and baths. 
5.—It should be noted that in order to 
keep the non-industrial load on electrical 
generating stations within reasonable 
limits, the Electricity Commission have 
recently instructed supply undertakings to 
co-operate in measures designed to re- 
strict the demand for electricity from non- 
industrial consumers, more particularly 
by limiting to essential needs the con- 
nection of new supplies and the provi- 
sion of appliances on hire or hire- 
purchase. In general, therefore, new 
services and apparatus, especially on hire 
and hire-purchase, will be provided only 
to (a) new domestic or commercial 
remises, (b) war-damaged houses which 
ave been made habitable again, or 
houses which have been divided into 
separate tenancies, (c) farms and farm- 
workers’ cottages where the County Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees certify 
that the installation will assist increased 
food production, (d) existing premises 
where the present facilities for heating 
and/or cooking are worn out or where 
serious hardship would result if the 
supply is not provided. In future, there- 
« fore, confirmation should be obtained 
that the electricity supply undertaking is 
willing to connect and supply before a 
licence is granted. Regard should also 
be had to the materials likely to be 
required. 


R 
nye ny | or Improvement of 


6.—Work on the reconditioning of 
existing houses for which licences could 
be issued within the existing licensing 
ceilings or within the higher levels of 
licensing envisaged under paragraph 3, 
but which requires the use of sanitary- 
ware, baths and pipes, must necessarily 
be limited at present by their scarcity. 
The current demand for these materials 
for the large numbers of new houses now 
being completed month by month, and 
for the provision of essential replace- 
ments or for the installation of amenities 
in premises to be converted into flats, 
leaves only a small margin of supplies 
available for the improvement of ameni- 
ties in where such work is either 
necessary or desirable. 

Proposals, for the reconditioning of 
existing houses which involve only such 
work as repairs to the damp-course, 
elimination of dry rot, repairs to roof or 
structure, or the provision of an addi- 
tional bedroom or bedrooms, should be 
licensed in so far as room can be found 
within the monetary licensing ceilings. 
In ications for other 


forms of reconditioning work involving 
the scarce materials referred to earlier, 
eterence must be given for the time 
ng to houses occupied by or intended 
for agricultural workers. Any such pro- 
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Is which receive the support of the 
ocal authority and the Agricultural Exe- 
cutive i should be forwarded 
for consideration by the Principal Hous- 
ing Officer, accompanied by a short state- 
ment indicating the cost and nature of the 
works to be carried out, the amount of 
timber, steel and additional fittings 
required, and whether the local authority 
would be able to issue a licence within 
the agreed monetary ceiling. 


Conversions and Adaptations. 

7.—The issue of licences for work 
resulting in additional family units of 
accommodation by the conversion or 
adaptation of houses or other buildings is 
normally outside the licensing ceiling 
arrangements, and is linked with the 
arrangements for the construction of new 
houses. Where a conversion scheme calls 
for comparatively small amounts of con- 
trolled materials, particularly timber (in 
respect of which experience has shown 
that less than one-fifth of a standard of 
softwood should normally be required), 
licences may be issued for : — 

(a) House now capable of occupa- 
tion as a single unit which can be con- 
verted into not more than three 
separate units of family accommoda- 
tion, and the cost is less than £500 for 
each additional unit of accommoda- 
tion which results (e.g., a scheme for 
producing three units of accommoda- 
tion should not cost more than £1,000); 

(b) Stables, other buildings or 
houses not now capable of occupa- 
tion as such, where the cost does not 
exceed £500 per unit of family accom- 
modation produced; and 

(c) Larger houses which are to be 
converted into four or more separate 
units of family accommodation and the 
cost does not exceed £500 for each of 
the units of accommudation resulting. 

Licences should not be granted by local 
authorities for schemes involving ex- 
penditure in excess of the stated limits. 
Where special circumstances exist, such 
as war damage or excessive dilapidation 
or the local authority is satisfied that 
structurally satisfactory houses will re- 
main empty or not fully used if not con- 


verted, and the cost is more than the. 


above limits, or the timber required is 
much more than the normal amount as 
stated above, the application should be 
referred to the Principal Housing Officer 
for special consideration. 

In certain types of premises where full 
conversion into self-contained flats is 
desired by the owner, but cannot be 
undertaken within the financial limits set 
out above. it is suggested that the owner 
be advised to undertake the conversion 
in two stages. Such a procedure applies 
particularly to certain types of terrace 
houses which could be made available for 
three or four families. In the first in- 
stance, a licence may be issued for the 
work essential to make the premises 
adaptable for occupation by a number of 
family units. At some time in the future 
it may be possible to issue a licence for 
the provision of the work temporarily 
defe 

Applications for licences for work of 
adaptation which extends the accommo- 
dation in an occuvied house only by pro- 
vision of an additional bedroom or bed- 
rooms, must be dealt with under the 
agreed licensing ceilings. 

8.—-The instructions in paragraphs 5, 
7 and 8 above cancel the general direc- 
tions on repairs. etc.. by private owners 
in Circulars 2271, 9/44. 49/44 and para- 
graph 11 of Circular 125/45. 
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_ 9.—The arrangements and instructions 
in Circular 117/47 graphs 6 and 9) 
may still be operated outside the author- 
ised monetary ceilings, and licences for 
this class of work may be issued where 
there is no shortage of labour for con- 
struction of greater priority. It should 
be noted, however, pi unemployment 
or prospective unemployment inters 
jor decorators will in future ie dealt 
with under the provisions of paragraph 3 
of this circular, and paragraph 5 of Cir- 
cular 117/47 should accordingly be can- 
celled. The reference to painting and 
decorating work in paragraph 9 of Cir 
cular 117/47 should also be cancelled. 


Prefabricated Structures. “ 
10.—Local authorities were advised in 
ragraph 2 of Circular 8/47 to grant 

icences to applicants desiring to pur- 

chase components for prefabricated 
structures, and not proposing to use any 
paid Jabour in their erection. Repre- 
sentations have now. been made that the 
erection of small prefabricated garages. 
huts, greenhouses, etc., does not require 
the use of materials (other than cement) 
and requires a negligible amount of loca! 
Jabour to erect. In such circumstances 
the issue of a licence should have no 
detrimental effect upon other building 
work in the area, and local authorities 
may, therefore, issue the necessary 
licences outside the fixed monetary ceil- 
ing or other licensing limit determined by 
the Regional Building Committee at 

Zonal Conferences or otherwise. There 

can be no question of issuing authorisa 

tions for controlled materials in these 
cases. 


—— of Defence Regulation 
56A. 

11.—In Circular 8/47, ne 11. 
local authorities were asked to make 
quarterly returns to the Regional Licens- 
ing Officer of the Ministry of Works. 
giving certain information on alleged 
contraventions investigated by them. No 
provision was made in the suggested form 
of return for reporting cases where the 
investigation establishes that an offence 
of a minor character has been committed. 
and where, for this or other reasons. 
proceedings cannot appropriately be in- 
stituted. As it is essential that informa- 
tion on such cases should be readily 
available in the event of any future con- 
travention by same person, the sug- 
gested form of return should be amended 
under item (c) to show:— 

C. (vi) Names and addresses of per- 
sons against whom ings have 
not been instituted, but who have been 
warned about offences against Defence 
Regulation 56A. 

In making the first return under the 
new heading, it would be an advantage 1! 
local authorities would include informa- 
tion on any cases dealt with in this manner 
since the issue of Circular 8/47. 


REQUISITIONED” PROPERTY 


THe Minister of Health in Circular 
38/48 draws the attention of local autho- 
rities to the provisions of the Requisi- 
tioned Land and War Works Act, 1948. 
which amend the basis of compensation 
—— under the Compensation (V¢- 
ence) Act, 1939, in respect of requis! 
tioned property. Claims relating to pro 
perties requisitioned after the passing ©! 
the 1948 Act will, of course, be con- 
sidered on the new basis, and claims 
will also be received for increased rental 
compensation in accordance with Section 
9 of the Act in regard to properties rc 
quisitioned before the passing of the Act. 
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ENGLISH SMITHCRAFT 


PAPER READ AT ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTS 


IN the same way that there is no 
mechanical short-cut in producing a 
portrait in paint or stone so there is none 
in the shaping of iron, an art in which 
the fundamental principles have under- 
gone no change throughout the ages. This 
was emphasised by Mr. J. YMOUR 
Linpsay in a paper on “ English Smith- 
craft,” which he read at the Royal Society 
of Arts, 6-8, John Adam-street, Adelphi, 
on March 3. After s ing of the 
deplorable diminishing of the number of 
English craftsmen and referring to the 
great art which the blacksmith exercises 
in working a material which is only 
plastic at great heat, the speaker went on 
to outline the processes and history o 
smithcraft, a craft which he believed 
might again be sought after for its useful- 
ness if the interest of the general public 
could be excited. A summary of his 
remarks follows:— 

To appreciate wrought iron to the full 
it is necessary to have some idea of the 
way it is fashioned or wrought. There are 
three distinct processes connected with 
this craft: blacksmithing, sheet-metal 
working, and fitting. These three processes 
were, and still are, often mastered by a 
single craftsman.” It seems almost a 
miracle to see a sheet-metal worker raise 
a leaf or mark from a thin sheet of iron 
by just hitting it often enough in the right 
place, but, skilled as this is, it is not so 
exacting as the work of the blacksmith. 
The two main ingredients in creating 
beauty in wrought ironwork are line and 
modelling, which might be expressed as 
design and execution, both essential to 
success. To be certain of this it is only 
necessary to study existing examples that 
remain to us. 

The earliest examples to form a definite 
period began with the barbaric fragments 
which are found remounted on church 
doors in east and south-east England; 
symbols and mystic motifs which suggest 
Scandinavian influence and show fine 
smithcraft. As the country became more 
settled designs became more ordered and 
developed into magnificent Romanesge 
mountings. Door mount designs con- 
formed with the Gothic taste, and some 
of the most sumptuous and beautiful 
examples were carried out in the early 
English manner. A new tool was used to 
a limited degree in this period. It con- 
sisted of a small steel die into which metal 
was hammered when hot. This produced 
leaf and flower forms that were welded 
on to stem and terminals of scrolls. The 
use of dies was restricted to a period be- 
tween the mid-thirteenth to well into the 
fourteenth century. 


When the pinnacle of perfection of any ~ 


technical rendering has been reached it 
would seem that a change of taste is fore- 
shadowed. During the fourteenth century 
an entirely new ique was adopted in 
the working of iron. This amounted to 
taking stone or wood carving designs and 
translating them into wrought iron. The 
heavy constructional members were 
forged in the traditional manner but 
worked into architectural forms by the 
use of saw, chisel, file, punch and drill, 
more in the manner of locksmithing. 
Much plate and sheet iron was used, 
pierced and overlaid to form Gothic 
tracery of great richness. The Continent 
may have given us a lead in this class of 
smithcraft as there were, both in France 
and Germany, smiths highly qualified in 
the technique. “Whatever country intro- 
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duced it, this country holds the honour of 


producing the greatest known example— li 


the iron gates and side towers of Ki 
Edward IV Chapel in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, vi John Tresilian, the King’s 
Smith. It dates from about 1480. 

Much fine smithing was put into 
making the vast number of tomb rails, 
screens and gates that were such a feature 
of our churches in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Arundel has the remains 
of a most successful screen, and examples 


of tomb rails exist in large numbers, 
although the greater proportion has been 
swept away. ironwork of the Urswick 


Chantry in St. George’s, Windsor, is a 
very good example of the architectural 
period in its severest manner. 

When Inigo Jones installed the iron 
balustrade in the Queen’s House, Green- 


f wich, in 1617-1635, he introduced some- 


thing quite new in the way of architectural 
ironwork to this country. It was the 
result of one of his visits to Italy. The 
design was not Italian, but in the style 
and technique prevailing in this country. 
The ornament is fashioned in iron plate, 
the welded scrolls and tulips diminishing 
in thickness towards their extremities. It 
is this graduation that gives the work dis- 
tinction which would be quite absent if 
sheet metal had been used. 


Through. the Tudors and Stuarts the 
craft became more and more employed 
upon the lesser domestic requirements. It 
may be of interest to regard the efforts of 
the men who combined artistry with in- 
genuity in creating these everyday things. 
The first thing that stands out is that 
ornament never obstructed usefulness; 
the purpose of a thing was ever the first 
consideration. The manner in which these 
things were ornamented is of great interest 
and many useful hints can be collected by 
examination. The methods are shaping 
outline, perforation of flat surfaces, incis- 
ing, and, lastly, a very important treat- 
ment, one that is singularly neglected to- 
day—the art of chamfering. To explain 
briefly, it is filing the edges of a plate so 
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easy to grasp the 
by an actual example. 


A Revival. 

The revocation of the Edict of 
had a considerable bearing on the revival 
of wrought ironwork in this 
Refugees fleeing from France 
many artists and craftsmen. 


English smiths who, bro: 
Tuderesque way, so quickly made them- 
selves masters of the new technique. 
Within a few years English architects and 
smiths had begun to strip their designs of 
ene rich — sheet work, both : 
and motifs. By maintaining the ty o 
the scroll work and introducing sore 
vigorous handling, a style came into being 
that was pre-eminently British. That sur- 
face leafwork is not imperative to the 
success of a design is borne out in two 
examples in the Tijonesque manner that 
are identical in general make-up, with the 
exception of the surface ornament. The 
queen’s staircase balustrade at Marl- 
borough House is quite void of leafwork. 
The landings a half-landings have 
panels of balanced scroll work with each 
tread filled by a single unit. A similar 
design of this single panel comes from 
12, Charles-street, St. James, bat has the 
= acanthus ornament mounted on both 
sides. 


Surface leafwork was discarded by 
English designers during the second quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, and it is 
important to note that the rococo move- 
ment that dominated the Continent during 
the middle of the eighteenth century was 
ignored by our craftsmen. 


Restraint and delicacy characterised 
English work towards the end of the 
century. Influenced by Louis XIV taste 
we again produced something of our own 
which was in time to be covered by that 
all-embracing term “Adam.” Chambers’ 
Somerset House example shows this new 
influence in 1780, and there is no better 
example than Holland’s balustrade in the 
rotunda. at Dover House, Whitehall, 
which dates 1794. The early nineteenth 
century saw the Greek phase becoming 
ome popiar. This developed into the 
English Empire style which was more 
suited to cast iron than wrought, and so 
ended the evolutionary process in black- 
smithing expressing a national taste. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
“ Coring ” a Chimney Flue. 

We are glad to give questions and 
answers, but cannot accept responsibility 
for contributed replies, especially on legal 
matters. 

Q.—I should be glad if you would be 
good enough to explain the accepted 
method or current practice among good 
builders of “ Coring” a chimney flue in 
a small house. 


A.—The usual method of coring chim- 
ney flues in small work is to draw a wad 
of sacking attached to a cord through 
the flue from bottom to top. This is 
sometimes done after the flue has been 
built and just before finishing off the cap. 
but it is better for the wad and cord to 
be in the flue and drawn up stage by 
stage as the work proceeds. 


Great credit must be ught to 
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CONTROLS AND 
MANPOWER 


MR. SLEEMAN’S VIEWS ON 
EFFICIENCY 


Tue building industry could release 
considerable manpower to the under- 
manned industries, and the industry itself 
would gain in efficiency, if only the 
Government would simplify its system of 
controls. 

That was the text of an address by Mr. 
F. M. SLEEMAN, President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
at the annual dinner of the Yorkshire 
Federation in Sheffield on March 17. “A 
large number of people,” said Mr. Slee- 
man, “are at this moment employed in 
Government Departments and in builders’ 
offices up and down thé country solely 
because of the controls with their compli- 
cated machinery and their many forms. 
If these controls were simplified—and 
they could be, I emphasise that—the 
Government and the industry could 
release considerable manpower to the 
undermanned industries and the industry 
itself would gain in efficiency. During the 
war Mr. Churchill called upon the fight- 
ing services to comb their tails in order 
to strengthen their teeth. Never was that 
advice more urgently needed than it is 
to-day. 


A Losing Battle. 
“In the Government's latest White 
Paper comes the suggestion that the build- 
ing and civil engineering industries may 
have to suffer a reduction of as much as 
12 per cent. in their labour force, and that 
the labour force employed on the manu- 
facture of building materials may also be 
considerably reduced. That, from the 
point of view of hundreds of thousands of 
people who are to-day working and living 
in slum buildings, is its most serious aspect. 
If these things happen, the effect on the 
nation’s health- will be most damaging. 
Housing takes second place only to food. 
I ask the Government, therefore; when 
they review the matter in June, to remem- 
ber that the National Health Service, how- 
ever efficient it may ultimately become, 
will have to- fight a losing battle until 
every family in the country is living in 
a decent house and every worker is em- 
ployed in a modern factory, shop or 
office.” 


Hollow Building Blocks. 

Messrs. M. B. Acheson, Ltd., No. 8 
Wharf, South Wharf-road, Paddington, 
W.2, have sent us details of the Acheson 
“ Speed-blocks.” These are hollow con- 
crete and clinker building blocks with a 
wide range of uses. The blocks measure 
18 in. by 9 in. by 44 in.—equivalent to 
six standard-sized bricks—and weigh 
31 1b. Each one contains 16 cavities, with 
a solid division running longitudinally 
through the centre, providing good insu- 
lation and making it a comparatively 
simple matter for a skilled man, using 
an ordinary bricklayer’ss hammer, to 
divide the blocks into. lengths of 44 in., 
9 in. or 134 in. It is claimed that the 
normal! rate of laying, including all inci- 
dentals, is up to “ Speed-blocks ” per 
hour per man and mate—equivalent to 
180 bricks. It is estimated that this gives 
a 60 pe: cent. saving in man-hours and a 
60 per cent. saving on mortar. We are 
informed that the breaking strength of the 
blocks, built into walling, is not less than 
1,700 Ib. per inch super. Floor blocks, 
constructed in a similar manner and hav- 
ing the same qualities, can be preduced 
as easily as walling blocks. 
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BRICKMAKING 
NIGHT SHIFTS CLOSED DOWN 


Tue London Brick Company has closed 
down all night shifts in the Peterborough 
district. The same step will be taken at 
their Bletchley works. Night-shift work 
at Stewartby (Bedford district) will be 
reduced. The Elstow works will be com- 
pletely closed. Night shifts at Whittlesey 
and _" Green were stopped on Febru- 
ary 13. 

These cuts in brick production are being 
made because of the progressive decline 
in demand resulting from Government 
restrictions on all forms of building. 

In a statement the London Brick Com- 
pany announce that alternative employ- 
ment is being offered to all the British 
employees affected and to a number of 
European volunteer workers and Poles 
“ without whose help it would have been 
impossible either to obtain the output 
which was called for and which had been 
built up under very great difficulties, or 
to employ large numbers of the British 
workers.” About 600 European volunteer 
workers and Poles are left surplus after 
atranging alternative employment to the 
fullest possible extent. 

The resulting decrease in the company’s 
production will be approximately 30 mil- 
lion bricks per month; this has been 
delayed for as long as possible, but the 
exhaustion of the stacking space which 
can economically be used now compels an 
adjustment of the output. It was only at 
the beginning of 1947 that the company 
had been able, with the active assistance 
of the Ministries of Works and Labour, 
to bring into operation all the night shifts 
which were the normal practice before th 
war so that full advantage could be take 
of the heavy mechanisation of the works. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 


BUILDERS 


SIR HARRY SELLEY’S PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ADDRESS TO F.M.3B. 


Tue difficulty of getting licences to 
carry out maintenance work and repairs 
and contracts undertaken by local authori- 
ties’ direct labour organisations were 
among the matters dealt with by Sir 
Harry SELLEY, J.P., in the course of his 
presidential address to the Federation of 
Master Builders at the annual conference 
held at Brighton on March 15-17. 

Sir Harry said: “Looking back, in 
what position do we find our industry to- 
day relative to our hopes and ambitions 
in August, 1945? The position has de- 
teriorated steadily since that date, and 
certainly the outlook to-day is even 
blacker than it was 12 months ago. 

“ Government restrictions have, during 
the year, enforced many of our members 
to close down and to send their labour on 
to the Labour Exchanges. Unem- 
ployment in our industry has already 
shown its head. Government policy will, 
undoubtedly, result in a steady increase. 

_ “There are 11,000,000 dwelling-houses 
in this country, the majority of them 
needing essential repairs. What do we 
find? The difficulty of getting licences, 
even to carry out necessary day-to-day re- 
pairs, is causing an aggravation of the 
housing problem. We are fast approach- 
ing’a time when the owner who is anxious 
to keep his property in good condition 
will be tel¢ he is a slum owner and his 


prone: xe for acquisition as a red 
re lackpool last year I made the 
the Government had no wish 

the private builder out of busi- 

ness. | have a strong feeling that this 


position has been reversed. It is a pitiable 
ys where men have been employed 

y firms for upwards of 12 or 15 years, 
and their employers are forced, through 
circumstances entirely beyond their con- 
trol (mainly their inability to obtain 
licences to execute work), to discharge 
such men who have been faithful servants. 
_ “The housing issue is still foremost 
in everyone’s mind, and the satisfaction of 
the needs of the people for reasonable 
living accommodation is not being met. 
It is apparent that, during the current 
year, programmes laid down by _ local 
authorities are likely to be still further 
curtailed, and the hopes for private 
enterprise are negligible. In this connec- 
tion we are vitally concerned with the 
increase of the Government's direct 
labour policy through local authorities. 
During the year many examples have 
come before your Federation where con- 
tracts for house building and the like 
have been undertaken by local authori- 
ties by direct labour, in many cases at 2 
cost much above the estimated price. 
Seme of the losses sustained have been 
fantastic. It appears that the Ministry 
cause little or no investigation to be made 
when applications for supplementa! 
grants to cover these figures are made. 
The cost to the National Exchequer and 
the local ratepayers is enormous. Surely 
the procedure, where local authorities 
embark upon these schemes without 
knowledge and qualified staff to execute 
them by direct labour, would be for the 
losses to be surcharged to the members 
of the Council responsible for entering 
into the contracts. Direct labour con- 
tracts for local authorities’ housing 


schemes should cease. No local authority 
should be allowed to employ any more 
direct labour than is necessary to main 
tain its own properties. 
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Housing. 

“The recent Government White 
Paper on Capital Expenditure appears 
to be the latest excuse for curtailing the 


housing pro e. Surely this is ex- 
penditure which is vitally necessary to 
the well-being of the nation, for until our 
people are properly housed they cannot 
give of their best in their respective occu- 
pations. Output, in whatever job a 
person is employed, will depend upon 
domestic environment. 

“| must say a word about apprentices. 
Our industry has been built up upon 
various crafts in which perfection in 
the respective job cannot be obtained 
except by a proper period of training. 
| suggest that the best craftsmen in our 
industry have all been trained under the 
personal supervision, in the main, of the 
medium and smaller builder. If our 
ability to employ apprentices is going 
to disappear, then not many years hence 
we shall find the skilled arts non-existent. 

“ The shackles which bind us have not 
been loosened during the year, and it 
appears that at every turn the bureaucrat 
finds a new excuse to retard the progress 
of the industry. The shortage of 
materials has been stressed for years. We 
believe that, apart from timber and one 
or two other items, the manufacturers 
can, and are, producing sufficient for 
our needs.” 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Issue of Licences. 

Mr. CHETWYND asked the Minister of 
Works whether he would now issue more 
licences for building maintenance repairs 
and minor works so as to avoid unem- 
ployment among building workers in par- 
ticular areas; and in what circumstances 
such additional licences would be granted. 

Mr. Key said that the White Paper on 
Capital Investment in 1948 drew attention 
to the necessity for strict control of this 
licensing so as not to impede the transfer 
of resources to more essential purposes. 
In future, therefore, if it appeared that 
the restriction on new work would make 
more building workers available for 
maintenance, repair and minor works 
than would be employed at the former 
level of licensing the Regional Director 
of his Department would consult the 
Regional Controller of the Ministry of 
Labour about the possibilities of alterna- 
tive employment. If the Ministry of 
Labour advised that alternative employ- 
ment was available on essential work in 
the building industry or in other indus- 
tries, the level of licensing of mainten- 
ance, repair and minor works of a less 
urgent character would be restricted, so 
that the employment exchanges might 
offer the men employment on other essen- 
tial work. If, on the other hand, alterna- 
live employment on essential work would 
not be available, additional licences for 
maintenance repair and minor work would 
be issued. 

Mr. Erroitt asked the Minister of 
Works whether, in view of the impending 
unemployment in the building and decor- 
ating industry, he would raise the present- 
limit of £10 on work which might be 
carried out without a licence. 

Mr. Key said that the present licensing 
period during which the £10 limit 
operates would expire on July 31. next, 
and the arrangements subsequent to that 
date were ender consideration. 


Supply of Mixer Chains. 
_Mr. Spence asked the Minister of 
Supply whether he would extend P.M.L. 
priority to the supply of chains for 
driving concrete mixers used in the build- 
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ing of rural houses; and whether he was 
aware‘*of the delays that were being 
caused through the lack of these particu- 
lar chains. 

Mr. Georce Strauss said that he could 
not. The use of the P.M.L. symbol to 
expedite the supply of components had 
been discontinued. The supply of pre- 
cision chain was being increased as far 
as possible by the extension of double- 
shift working and by supplementing the 
allocation to the industry of the special 
steels required. 


Restrictions on New Building. 


SiR WALDRON SMITHERS asked the 
Minister of Health if he was aware that 
there were thousands of unemployed 
builders; that timber yards were so full 
that they could not store any more; that 
brickyards were closing down because 
production was greater than the demand, 
particulars of which had been sent to 
him; and if he would immediately remove 
all restrictions and allow building firms 
to build houses and carry out repairs. 

Mr. BEVAN said that the amount of 
new building work which could be 
allowed must continue to be related to 
the timber which could be imported. 
Timber stocks now in the country were 
not excessive and would be needed to 
complete work in progress or projected. 

Mr. BaLpDwin: Is the Minister aware 
that some builders have sufficient stocks 
in hand to build cottages and are being 
refused licences? 

Mr. Bevan: If some builders have 
timber in respect of which they have not 
received any licence to build houses they 
are acting illegally, and if Mr. Baldwin 
will: bring the facts to my notice I will 
have them prosecuted. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyp: As hundreds of 
brickmakers in my constituency (Mid- 
Bedford) are to become unemployed in a 
few days, am I to explain to them that 
the reason is shortage of timber? 

Mr. Bevan: The hon. Member should 
explain that the number of houses 
approved is strictly related to the avail- 
ability of timber. 
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Mr. A. E. Davies: Will the Minister 
take note that some builders have made 
good progress in the building of houses, 
and will he give consideration to trans- 
ferring some contracts from those people 
who have not made such progress, 
so that unemployment will be avoided? 

Mr. Bevan: That is an ex diffi- 
cult operation to carry out. It means 
revising the contracts already entered 
into between local authorities and con- 
tractors, and may give rise to claims for 
compensation. We have, however, suc- 
ceeded in transferring many contracts. 


A NORTHANTS 


MASTER BUILDER 


Tue death of Mr. Robert Marriott, the 
head of the firm established so long at 
Rushden, will be regretted by all who 
knew him. 

Born in 1865, he came of a long 
lineage of yeomen established in Hunting- 
donshire of the same stock as the Crom- 
wells, In time the family settled in 
Northamptonshire, and the . well-known 
firm was founded. Since those days 
almost every important church in the 
Midlands, and not a few squires’ houses, 
owes something to the Marriotts and the 
craftsmen who worked under their direc- 
tion. Robert Marriott's father worked 
with Lord Brassey when the Great 
Northern Line was constructed from 
Huntingdon to Peterborough. It was 
from his father that the son learnt the 
principles of building after leaving the 
Grammar School at Wellingborough. 
in.turn Robert became the firm, and from 
thence onwards through the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and practically 
through the first half of the twentieth he 
gained the confidence of many architects. 

He was a master builder of the calibre 
of the Grumbolds and other country 
men. He spared no pains and placed 
ultimate good before financial gain. No 
mean craftsman himself, he demanded 
similar excellence from his helpers. 
Architects could discuss their problems 
with him in a spirit which set aside the 
conventions of contracts and specifica- 
tions, for they knew they would get 
just dealing. His works won him uni- 
versal praise, for he sensed what an 
ancient building required in the way of 
repairs. For himself, he attributed his 
knowledge to the advice he had received 
when a young man from such men as 
Talbot Brown and Alfred Gotch. But 
deep in his make-up was the spirit of Old 
England and its proven craftsmanship. 
Yet Marriott could underpin dangerous 
structures, hold up a tall stone spire by 
rebuilding the squinches, buttress leaning 
walls and repair delicate tracery without 
introducing new stone. 

His record includes the repair of Duns- 
table Priory Church, Bedfordshire, and 
many churches in Hertfordshire and Bed- 
fordshire under the late Archdeacon 
Parnell. At the time of his death he was 

engaged in the reparation of Long Mel- 
ford Hall, Suffolk, and Hatfield House. 
There was little that the shops at Rush- 
den could not undertake in the crafts. ' 
Smithery, lead and plasterwork received 
the same attention as joinery, intricate 
masonry or exquisite carving. Robert 
Marriott, moreover, was a pioneer in the 
return to the system of trained appren- 
tices. He was buried. last Thursday at 
St. Peters Church, Rushden, which he 
had helped to build half a century ago. 
Judging from the number of craftsmen 
and others who paid homage, he was well 
loved. A. E. R. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Welsh Siates. 

The Minister of Works has authorised 
the adoption of a uniform list of consu- 
mer prices (ex quarry) for Welsh slates 
supplied by members of the North Wales 
Slate Quarries Association. The list is 
now in operation. 


Precast Flats, Poplar. 

Concrete, Ltd., of Green-lane, Houns- 
low, inform us that their “Bison” 
flooring and roofing units were used in 
“ Rawalpindi House,” the precast con- 
crete-framed flats at Poplar illustrated in 
our last issue. 


B.A.T.C. Welfare Fund Scholarships. 


The examinations for the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council's 
Welfare Fund Scholarships will be held 
on April 20 and 21, and not on April 27 
and 28 as previously arranged. The 
alteration has been. made to avoid clash- 
ing with the examinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 


Engineers’ Examinations. 

The examinations of the Society of 
Engineers (Incorporated) will be held on 
May 4 and 5 next. Applications to be 
examined will be accepted up to April 20. 
For latest rules and syllabus, and list of 
exempting qualifications, application is to 
be made to the Secretary, 17, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1. 


Development in the Falklands. 


Schemes for the provision of civil 
amenities in the Falkland Islands include 
the building of a public library, a swim- 
ming pool and new town hall. These 
schemes will be financed by a combina- 
tion of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare allocation to the Falklands and 
the islands’ own resources. 


An Advisory Committee. 


An advisory committee on electrical 
appliances and accessories has been 
formed by the British Electric Develop- 
ment Association and the British Stan- 
dards Institution. The main object of 
the committee is to test and adjudicate 
upon appliances which are the subject of 
complaint. Any person or body who is 
of the opinion that a particular appliance 
or accessory is unsafe is invited to send 
it to the secretary, Advisory Committee 
on Electrical Appliances and Accessories, 
2, Savoy-hill, W.C.2. 


Demonstrations of Builders’ Plant. 

On a bombed site in Coventry-road, 
Birmingham, on which nearly 100 new 
modern dwellings are being built for 
Birmingham Corporation, the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Councillor J. C. 
Burman, J.P.) will open a demonstration 
of builders’ plant and equipment at 
11 am. on Tuesday, April 6. These 
demonstrations will be continued on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, April 7 and 8, from 
11 a.m. until 5 p.m. The Lord Mayor of 
Stoke-on-Trent, Alderman Henry Beres- 
ford, will open a similar three-day demon- 
Stration on a housing scheme at Trent 
Vale, Stoke-on-Trent, at 11 a.m. on Tues- 
day, April 13. The arrangements for 
these plant demonstrations are being 
made by the Midland Regional Joint 
Production Committee for the Building 
Industry, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Works, and are intended to bring some 
of the latest types of builders’ plant to 
the notice of building firms and building 
trade operatives in the Midlands. All the 
machines to be exhibited are now on the 
market and will be demonstrated under 
actual working conditions. 
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1947 Year Book. 


The 1947 year book of the British 
Standards Institution, which has just 
been published, gives a subject index and 
a synopsis of each of the 1,400 British 
Standards now current. These standards 
have been eye by representative 
committees of 50 different industries. It 
also includes lists of members of the 
General Council, the Divisional Councils 
and the Industry Committee of the In- 
stitution as well as other information 
about its work, and can be obtained from 
the Publications Sales Department, 
British Standards Institution, 24, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1 (price 3s. 6d., post free). 


Economy in Use of Lead. 

Methods of securing economy in the 
use of lead for jointing purposes other 
than those outlined in the Lead Economy 
Memorandum No. 3, which was en- 
closed in a recent M.O.H. circular, are 
referred to in circular 34/48, issued by 
the Minister of Health. This circular 
states that possible methods of securing 
economy in the use of lead for jointing 
purposes have been explored by a techni- 
cal committee on which the M.O.H., the 
Ministry of Works, the British Water- 
works Association, the Building Research 
Station of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Institu- 
tion of Water Engineers are represented. 
The committee have advised that there is 
room for economy im the quantity of 
material used in run-lead joints. They 
consider that while particular cases may 
require different treatment—e.g., where 
non-standard pipes are used, or pos- 
sibly in mining and other areas where 
lateral “draw” at the joinfs may be 
anticipated—satisfactory joints for most 
normal conditions could be made by 
using only as much lead as is necessary 
to fill the annular space from the face of 
the socket to the back of the “V” or 
groove, with a minimum of 14 in. depth, 
the remainder of the joint space being 
filled with yarn. In the view of the com- 
mittee, this would result in an immedi- 
— appreciable saving in the use of 
lead. 
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Anti-Vibration Mountings in Industry, 

Anti-vibration mountings for instry- 
ments made by Dunlop, and as yet 
unknown to industrial instrument manv- 
facturers, were shown by Mr. E. Simp- 
son, A.L.R.I., in the course of a paper 
on the installation and maintenance of 
industrial instruments recently read to 
the Midland section of the Society of 
Instrument Technology. So much suc- 
cess, he said, had attended the war-time 
developments of anti-vibration mount- 
ings for all sorts, sizes and weights of 
instruments that there was no need for 
any instrument to suffer appreciably 
from vibration transmitted to it from 
any outside source. 


Technical School Successes. 


Close co-operation between the East 
Ham education authority and the build- 
ing industry was cited by Sir George 
Gater, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.; DS.O., as 
being one of the chief reasons for the 
success of the East Ham Technical Col- 
lege School of Building when he spoke 
at the school’s speech night on Febru- 
ary 19. The report of the principal, Mr. 
A. J. Jinkings, and of Mr. N. Howdill, 
head of the building department, referred 
to the development which had taken place 
since the school opened in 1942. It 
went on to announce that during the last 
year 76 students had been successful in 
the intermediate examination of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute and 33 
at the final examination. Thirty-three 
students had gained awards from the 
Building Apprenticeship and Training 
Counci!, one student had been awarded 
an L.M.B.A. scholarship of-£200 per an- 
num for three years and a senior student 
had gained a State technical scholarship. 


Grants Under Hill Farming Act. 


The Hill Farming (Cottages) (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1948, made by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland under Section 10 
of the Hill Farming Act, 1946, have now 
been published. The Regulations lay 
down conditions that will apply to cot- 
tages erected, improved or reconditioned 
with the aid of grant under the Hill Farm- 
ing Act. These conditions will apply for 
a period of twenty years from the date on 
which the work is completed. They pro- 
vide that the cottage must be maintained 
by the owner in a habitable state and 
must not be occupied except by its owner 
or by a tenant. This means that the 
cottage cannot be “tied,” and that the 
tenant will get the protection of the Rent 
Restrictions Acts. A further condition is 
that the owner must, when required, give 
a certificate to the effect that the con- 
ditions are being fulfilled. The Regula- 
tions also provide that in the event of 
a breach of the conditions the owner will 
be liable to repay the grant, together with 
interest at 3 per cent. per annum. ‘The 
Regulations will then no longer apply to 
the cottage. It will be open to the owner 
at any time during the twenty-year period 
to repay the grant, and so free the cot- 
tage from the Regulations. The amount 
so repayable will be in the same propor- 
tion to the total grant as the number o! 
years still to run bears to the whole 
period of twenty-years. Interest at 3 per 
cent. per annum will be payable on the 
proportionate amount. Copies of the 
Regulations may be had from H.M.S.O.. 
13a, .Castle-street, Edinburgh, 2. © 
through any bookseller. Copies of 4° 
explanatory memorandum on the Regu- 
lations may be obtained on application ‘0 
the Department of Agriculture for Scot- 
land, Hill Farming Branch, 15, Gros- 
venor-street, Edinburgh, 12. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Change of Telephone Number. 

The new telephone number of Wates, 
Lid., 1258-1260, London-road, Norbury, 
S.W.16, is Pollards 5000. 


Brick Target. 
Oxshott Brick Works, Ltd., Little 
Heath-lane, Cobham, announce that 


their works, which were taken over by 
the Army during the war, are once again 
in operation. Machinery is being re- 
placed and it is expected that within 18 
months the main plant for producing 
facings and wire-cuts will be in) full pro- 
duction with a target of 12 million bricks 
a year. The firm are also producing a 
range of brick fireplaces, seven of which 
may be seen at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 


From Craftsman to Company. 


An exceptionally well-produced book, 

“The Smiths of England,” published by 
S. Smith and Sons (England), Ltd., 
Cricklewood Works, N.W.2, traces the 
history of the firm from a humble begin- 
ning in 1851, when Samuel Smith made 
watches, clocks and precision instruments 
in a shop in Newington Causeway, Lon- 
don, to the present-day grouping of 
the company into four divisions com- 
prising motor accessories, industrial 
equipment, clocks and watches and air- 
craft instruments. Thirty-two pages of 
illustrations act as a guide to the work 
carried out in each division and show 
the amenities provided for employees of 
the company. 


A Circular Saw Bench. 


A metal-clad circular saw bench (Rise 
and Fall Table model, type B) has been 
produced by George Cohen, Sons and 
Co., Ltd., Sunbeam-road, N.W.10. The 
table of this model is marked at I-inch 
pitch to permit quick setting for any 
desired width of cut, is grooved to take 
a cross-cut mitre fence if required, and 
can be adjusted while the saw is run- 
ning. The rise and fall action is obtained 
by means of a bevel gear and ball 
thrust races and is operated by a hand- 
wheel. The spindle is bored. to take 
+ in. parallel shank borings and mor- 
tising bits for use in conjunction with the 
boring and  mortising attachment. 
This saw bench, which utilises over and 
under saw guards, can be supplied either 
as a self-contained motor-driven unit, 
-with multiple vee-rope drive and adjust- 
able motor to prevent belt-tightening, or 
with fast and loose pulley for flat belt 
crive. 


New Cement-Spraying Process. 
Aerocem, Ltd., architectural decor- 
ators, of Rolands Wharf, 71, Lots-road, 
Chelsea, S.W.10, have produced a new 
mechanical method for external and in- 
ternal rendering, plastering, rough casting 
and decorating with the use of the Aero- 
cem spray and frothing agent. Ordinary 
cement, plain or coloured, and sand or 
plaster in any orthodox combination can 
be used, and the method may be applied 
to any standard material. The manufac- 
turers claim that the use df Aerocem 
saves man-hours and materials, and that 
it prevides a “cellular” rendering 
identical to lightweight cements which, 
in comparison’ with hand rendering, gives 
better thermal insulation and Acoustic 
resistance, and is more durable. The 
Aerocem outfit includes a umatic 
aerator and an Aerocem gun incorpora- 
ling an air cap which, by adjustment, 
varies the pressure volume to give a 
choice of surface treatrient effects. 


THE BUMDER 


GAS LIGHTING STANDARDS FOR 
DWELLINGS 


A RECOMMENDED standard of lighting 
for single-family dwellings is laid down 
in Functional Code C.P.7, Chapter VII 
(F), and the British Standards Institu- 
tion have now published a specification 
which will assist manufacturers and 
users in implementing the requirements 
of the Code. The specification, B.S.1381, 


“Gas Lighting Units and Fittings for with 


Single-Family. Dwellings,” lays down 
minimum standards for the efficiency of 
burners and units, the thermal endurance 
of glass and silica ware, and the maxi- 
mum permissible brightness. It aiso in- 
cludes tests for the soundness of com- 
ponents of lighting units conveying or 
controlling gas. 


It is not the object of the specification 
to restrict design, but an appendix stresses 
the importance of designing units which 
combine attractive a rance with ease 
of maintenance and cleaning. The 
Council of Industrial Design have 
assisted in the preparation of the 
sketches included in the specification. 


Copies of this British Standard are ob- 
tainable from the British Standards In- 
stitution, Sales Department, 24, Victoria- 
street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: Abbey 3333), 
price 2s. 6d. each, post free. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—Storage buildings proposed by 
Cooper yn jay & Robertson, for which the 
architects are A. MacDonald & age Ts, 11, 
Woodside-terr.. ft Extensions, for 
the Associated Metal Works me ‘Lid., 
for which the architect is Mr. I. MacDonald. 
8, Balminds-rd., Bishopbriggs. 

Glasgow.—New school buildings prapeees at 
Sir John Maxwell’s School, for which the archi- 
tect is Mr. J. MacNab, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Reconstruction and additions at 
Edzel and Northinch-sts., for which the 
architect is J. Reid, 79, West Regent-st., Glas- 
gow. Alterations and aduitions at Castle-st. 
and the same at Park Circus- pl.. for which the 
yg are Gillespie, Kidd & Coia, Waterloo- 

.. Glasgow. 











Use CROID 
—the 
modern 
glue 


Users know by 
experience that 
CROID is the most 
reliable and econom- 
ical glue. The CROID 
SERVICE studies every 
user’s problems, and 
then recommends the 
exact grade of CROID 
to suit the’ job. You can 
test that service today 
(Holborn 4895) 


Croid saves time 
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@ CROID LIMITED, 109 KINGSWAY, WC2 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


ey. 29 inlet naan 


Pull Lr ge 0. Appointments open 
be found ithe Advertisement pages 7 tes 


and 'provt 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For 
cluded in this list see previous issues. 
are 


APRIL 1. 
€.C.—Reinstatement of Barrs Hil} 
W. L. Chinn, Director of Education, 
£2 23. to City Treas. 
C.B8.—82 houses in two (50 
and 32) at New i E. 


+*Croyden ©.B.—Alterations and additions to 
School Clinic and Welfare Centre, Lodge-rd.. 
West Saiys -ags Education Officer, Katherine- 
st. Dep. £1. Tenders by April 19. 

+*$hefield T.C.—Bus garage with engineering 
workshop, covered way, boiler house, and tyre 
store with joe wag office os and 
extraneous works at Herries-rd. . Davies 
(F.), City A. 

APRIL 6. 


Nuneaton T.C.—44 houses at Caldwell estate. 
R. C. Moon, A.M.Inst.C.E., B.S., Council House. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL &. 

Manchester 1.C.—Reinstatement of war 
damage at. police headquarters, South-st. City 
A. Dep. £1 1s. 

APRIL 9. 


*Beds C.C.—Office cciieniitiaitaie at N.P.S. 
station, = seeps County A., Shire Hall. 
Dep. £2 

+ East ‘Suttotk C.C.—Conversion of St. Felix, 
108, bags * oe Felixstowe, into home for aged 

rsons. . ‘Symcox (F.), County A., County 

al Trewiche: Dep. £2 2a Tenders by May 4. 

tay 39g .D.C.—26 Airey houses at 2 


+* 
School. 
—_ House. 


sites , Council Offices, Billet- la. 
APRIL 12. 
+*Somerset C.C.—(a) Junior school at Milford, 
Yeovil: (b) junior school at Westfield, Yéovil ; 


(ce) junior school at Hamp, Bridgwater; (a> 
reinstatement of girls’ grammar _ school, 
Weston-super-Mare; (e) alterations and adapta- 
tion of Bournville Junior School, Weston- -super- 
Mare. R. O. Harris (F.), County A., Park-st., 
Taunton. Dep. £2 2s. each project. 
APRIL 13. 

Cheshire C.C.—Completion of construction of 
Sale Cecil-ave. Modern Secondary School for 
Boys. K. M. Parkes (F.), County A., The 


_ Castle. Chester. Dep. £2 2s. 


Cnes. C.C.—Erection of prefabricated hutting 
to form kitchen and dining-room at Bollington 
Cross C.E. Primary School, nr. Macclesfield. 
E. M. Parkes (F.), County 4. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Southend-on-Sea C.B.—Extension to ladies” 
conveniences at Woodfield-rd. Bridge, Chalk- 
well Esplanade. B.E. Dep. £2. 

APRIL 14. 

Barrow-in-Furness C.8.—1 pair of cottages at 
come Beck, Dalton-in-Furness. T.C. Dep. 

1 ls 

Harrow U.D.C.—RKepairs and certain under- 
pinning to No. 22, Gayton-rd. E. and 8. Dep. 
£2 2%. 


“Manchester T.C.—364 houses and flats at 
Newall Green area, Wythenshawe, in seven 
contracts. Housing Dept. Dep. 3a. 

“Salford T.C.- Additional accommodation 
for nurses at “ Scupekeade ”" and “ Fairleigh,” 
Eccles Old-rd. City E. Dep. £2 2s 

APRIL 16. 

*Luton T.C6.—Nine shops and 11 maisonettes 

at Leagrave estate. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 19. 

Beckenham 1T.C.— Repairs to houses at 

mereeee estate (Contract No. 6). B.E. & 8. 


Dep. 

Vd and Melcombe Regis T.C.—Re- 
storation of Pavilion and Palm Court (revised). 
B.S. Dep. 

arate 2. 


Bournemouth C.B.—24 houses at East Way. 
Boro’ A. (Room 51). 


Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 26. 
*Ket 7.€.—Houses at Stamford-rd. 
estate. Group 1A, 26 dwellings: en” 3 Bot 


dwellings ; group 2C, 6 dwellings. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


“Wokingham R.D.C.—i8 houses and trans- 
former sub-station at a erm oy 
Woodley. Chas. Smith and Son (F. A.), 
164, Friar-st., Reading. Dep. £2 2s. : 
cwellington. (eieph HB.—6 ' 
anen 
houses at Great las. Walter Bond, 


” 
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F.R.I.C.S., 3, Newhall-st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. 
£2 2s. a 


Yu. 

“Gateshead ©.8.—Erection of infants’ school 
at Lobley Hill. Chief Architect’s Office, Town 
Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

NO DATE. 


*St. Albans R.D.C.—8 houses at Sheniey-la., 
Sheephouse Farm estate, London Colney. Archi- 
tect and S., 43, Upper Lattimore-rd.' 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 
APRIL 12. 
Sutton-in-Ashfieid U.D.C.—E. & S. (Materials). 
APRIL 17. 
Canneck U.D.C.—E. & 8. (Materials) 
APRIL 21. 

“Marrow U.D.C.—External painting of 188 
houses at Weald Village estate; external and 
eae internal painting of 81 houses at Wood- 
ands-dr. estate. H. W. Rackham, F.R.LCS., 


B &8., Council Offices, Uxbridge-rd., Stanmore. 
Middx. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


APRIL 10, 
4 Droyisden U.D.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 


, APRIL 12, 

Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—Roads and 
drainage works at St. Thomas’ housing site. 
Sutton Court-rd. B.E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

T R.D.C.—26 miles of spun-iron mains, 
etc. Lemon &» Blizard, Castle-la., Southamp- 
ton. Dep. £3 3s. ‘ 
ti Corporation Waterworks.—Construc- 
tion of Prescot No. 4 reservoir and associated 
works at Knowsley Park: Water E., 55, Dale- 
st. Dep. 25 guineas. 


APRIL 14. 
Lewes T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. B.S. 


APRIL 17. 
Willenhall U.D.C.— Road and sewers at 
William Harper-rd. E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 21. 

March U.D.C.—(1) Sewers and pumping main 
{contract M.3) ; (2) sewage pumping station and 
storm-water tanks and sewage disposal works 
{contract M4). W. H. Radfo and Son, 
Albion-chbrs., King-st., Nottingham. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


_ Acton.—ResuitpinG.—As flats of 65-69, The 
Vale. Architects, P. Pratt & Blount, 174, High- 
st 


Addington.— Hovsinc.—Croydon B.C. to erect 
132 houses in King Henry’s drive and road off. 

Barking.—Resvitpinc.—Of 40-58 and 41-53. 
Melford-sq. Architects, C. J. Dawson, Son & 
Allardyce, 74, East-st., Barking, Essex. 

Ber y-—Fiats.—_M.O.H. approves: Re- 
fuilding of block 1, Harold estate; building of 
20 flats and 1 shop at Enid estate; and build- 
ing of block 3 of Ainsty-st. site. 

Bethnal Green.—Fists.—99 flats at Teesdale 
esiate at £160,000. Architects, Howes & Jack- 
—. (FF.). 1, Verulam-bldgs., Gray's Inn. 


Camberwell. — Rrenevetorment. —~L.C.C. to 
acquire 10-acre bombed site between Ilderton-rd.. 
Old Kent-rd. and the Surrey canal for clearance 
and partial redevelopment. 


Camberwell. — Scnoo. — L.C.C. considering 


plans for rebuilding of Wilson’s Grammar 
School. 

Cheapside.-Resvi.pinc.—Slaters and Bodega. 
Lid., 18, Kensington High-st., acquired 


premises, 74-75, for branch restaurant after re- 
instatement. Plans being considered. 

Chiswick.—Reinstarement.—After war damage 
of houses, 9-11, Beverley-rd. Architects, P. Pratt 
& Blount, 174, High-st.. W.3. 

Chiswick.— Krevitpinc.—Of 11-13, Devonshire- 
gdns.. for W.D.C. Montague Evans & Son. 
architects, 21, Brunswick-sq.. -W.C.1. ees 
Langdon & Every, Quantity Surveyors, Kings- 
way House, W.C.2, 

uch End.—Wir Damace RemnstareMent.— 
Rebuilding of 2-4, Cecile Park after war damage 
for Prudential Assurance Co., Lid. Plans by 
Surveyors Dept.. Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 

Croydon.—Scuoo.s.—B.C. approved: Erection 
of Fairchilds secondary modern schools; erec 
tion of Shirley C. of E. primary junior school; 
‘erection of St. Peter’s primary junior school: 
rection of new technical college and college of 
act. Tenders have been invited for repair of 
bomb damage at St. Andrew’s school. 

eptford.-—Fi.ats.—B.C. approved erection of 3 
storey block of flats at 61-67. Waller-rd 

; }—Fiats.—B.C. to erect 138 flats on 
site at Shardeloes-rd.. Rokeby-rd.. Erlanger-rd 
and Iduna-st. 

Ealing. — Appirions. — And alterations to 
pees in Hope-rd. for Times Laundry Co.. 

td. Architects, Pidgeon & Demuth, 37, Grea! 
gg te haben 

am.—Hovses.—é4 houses in Plashet- 
®t. and Sheringham-ave.. to be demolished for 
“rection of two new schools, 


THE BUILDER 


East Ham.—ResvicpinG.—Of 2-4, Burford-rd. 
Architects, Cnet A. McDowell & Francis, 377. 
Barking-rd., E.153. 

East Ham.—Resvi.pinc.—Of 26-28, Kimberley- 
ave... Architect, K. I. Joseph, 288, Barking-rd. 

Greenwich.—Town Hatt Reparrs.—M.O.H. 
approved scheme for repairs to old Town Hail 
Be to obtain tenders. Est. cost, £9,857. 

H ~—-Scnoo..—L.C.C. approved plans 
for completion of Oldhill-st. primary school. 

Hainault.—Orrice anv Fiats.—L.C.C. approved 
erection at Hainault estate of 2-storey building 
comprising an area office with 7-room flat above. 

Hornsey.—FLats.—T.C. submitted sketch 
plans by B.S., for conversion of 9-11, Hamp- 
stead-la. into 8 flats for aged persons to M.O.H. 
for approval. 

tslington.—Fiats.—M.O.H. has authorised 
the Islingtoh and Finsbury Housing Association, 
Lid., to proceed with scheme for erection of 19 
flats at Gaskin-st. ‘ 

islington.—Nwursery ScHoot.—M.O.W. issued 
permit to board of managers of North Islington 
nursery school to rebuild and recondition the 
school. 

islington.—Reinstatement.—Of central library 
proposed. Plans by H. Monson, F.R.1.B.A. 
Quantity surveyor, O. E. Parratt. 

islington.—Hovsinc.—Plans in preparation 
for 189 flats on sites at Holly-pk., Poets-rd., 
Tollington-pk., Pembroke-st. (part 2), Queen 
Margavret’s-gr. and College-cross. 

Lewisham,—Fiats.—B.C. propose 241 flats at 
Daneswood-ave., Thorpewood-ave. and Perry- 
vale (No. 1). 

Lewisham.— Nursery Scnuoot.—L.C.C. to erect 
nursery school on Flower House site. 

Muswell Hill. — Hovses. — Rebuilding 22, 
Queen’s-ave. Architects, Vine & Vine (AA.), 
Tudor-chbrs., Wood Green, N. 

Paddington.—Conversion.—Of 23, 24 and 25, 
Princes-sq. to 15 flats by B.C. 

Paddington.—FLats.—B.C. to erect 2 six-storey 
and 2 three-storey blocks of flats of 60 dwellings 
on Peach-st, eite. 

Peckham.—F.ats.~L.C.C. sanctioned borrow- 
ing by Camberwell B.C. of £24,300 for building 
of two 3-storey blocks of flats at Philip-rd. 

-~Peckham.—Hovsine.—L.C.C. to acquire site 
on south side of High-st. for extension of 
Oliver Goldsmith estate. 

Regent-st.—Atrerations.—And additions to 
Marcol House for Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., 
Britannic House, Finsbury-circus, E.C.2. Archi- 
tects, J. M. Wilson and H. C. Mason (F/A), 
Hope House, Great- Peter-st., 8.W.1. 


St. Marylebone.—Fiats.—B.C. may acquire 
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site in Hamilton-ter:. and Carlton-hill for ereg. 
tion of flats. 
South Norwood.—AppitioNs.—Of classrooms 
domestic science centre, ete., Portland secondary 
schools, for governors. Architect, EK. F. Starling 
(A.), 3, Addiseombe-rd., Croydon. 
Southwark.—F.iars.—Plans approved for 2 
5-storey and 1 4-stozey blocks of flats, shops. 
etc.. Marshalsea_ estate. Architect, Derek 
eee (F.), 42, Bruton-pl., Berkeley-sq., 


Southwark.—Hovsinc.—B.C. acquired site in 
East-st. for housing purposes. 

Southwark. — RepeveLorment. — L.C.C. to 
acquire site bounded by Lambeth-rd., Kenning- 
ton-rd., Cosser-st. and Morton-pl. for redevelop. 
ment when housing situation permits demolition 
of existing buildings. 

Stoke Newington.—Scnoo..—L.C.C. approved 
plans for erection of primary school on Wood. 
berry Down estate. 

Wandsworth and Barnes.—Hovsinc.—L.CC. 
to acquire land at Barn Elms-pk. for housing 
purposes. 

Westminster.—Fiats—P:oposed at 11, Bel- 
grave-rd,, 75-78, Eccleston-sq., and 7-11, Guild- 
house-st, 

Weatminster. — GoverxMent BuILDINe.— 
M.O.W. proposes Government office building at 
3-8, Whitehall-pl., fronting Whitehalli-pl., Great 
Scotland-yd. and Scotland-pl. Plans by M.O.W. 
Architects’ Dept. 

Westminster. — Hovusinc.—T.C. to borrow 
£122,960 for financing first three blocks of Tacn- 
brook estate extension scheme by Westminster 
Housing Trust. ©.C. to borrow £268,160 for 
erection of Block 1 of Section 1 of Pimlico 
housing scheme and certain work on Blocks 2, 
5 and 6 of Section 1. eae 

Westminster.—Hovsinc.—T.C. to acquire 5, 
56, 58, 64 and 64a, Gloucester-st. in connection 
with the Cambridge-st. housing scheme. 

Westminster.—Rerairs.—T.C. proposes repairs 
at various housing estates at £60,000, and is 
to invite tenders. 

.~—Hospita, Extension.—To dental 
department and diagnostic X-ray department 
and construction of new departments for skin 
department and occupational therapy depart- 
ment at London Hospital proposed. 


(PROVINCIAL) 
Bath.—Ernest Tew and Oliver, 7, Northum- 
berland-bldgs., Bath, prepared plans for alte:a- 
tions and additions at Kennington-pl., Bath. — 
Batley.—C.E. Authorities of Parish Church 
propose Day schools, £40,000. ‘ eee 
Blackhill (Northumberiand).—Miners’ Welfare 
Commission to erect pithead baths at Blackhill 


Colliery. uM ees 
Bognor Regis.—T.C. approved plans for Ry 
flats off Walton-rd. and Campbell-rd. Archi- 


tects, Herbert Ward & Partners, 4, Wimbledon 
ill-rd., S.W.19. : 
Bolton.—T.C. approved: Sanitary blocks at 
Egyptian Mills, Egyptian-st. and Prospect Mills, 
Mulliner-st. for Barlow & Jones, Ltd. ; additions 
to Dog and Partridge hotel, Moer-la., and Clifton 
Arms public-house, Newport-st., for William Tong 
& Sons, Ltd.. The Brewery, Mealhouse-la. ; addi- 
tions to stores buildings, Deansgate, for Marks 
& Spencer, Ltd., Michael Hoyse, Baker-st., 
Lotdon, N.W.1; T.C. propose development of 
28-acre site at Hollin Hey Farm for houses and 
48-acre site at Oldham’s Farm for houses; rc. 
propose training college hostel at Great Lever 
Hall, Manchester-rd. : Wee 
Bootle.—T.C. propose adaptation of Calveles 
Hall for approved school for girls at £1 159, 
Bredbury.—Ches. €.C. propose = Primary 
school at Yew Tree Farm site. i 
Brighton.—E.C. is to acquire large premises 
at 2, Sussex-eq. for conversion into students 
hostel. ‘ Architect, Percy Billington (A.), 2-9 
King’s-rd., Brighton. ; : 
Bristol.—T.C. to proceed with erection ol 
blocks of flats at Clifton Vale at £121,000 


three 


Plans 


by J. Nelson Meredith (F.), Eagle House. 
Colston-ave., a 4 eames al 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved: ses | 
Worcester-rd.. Hagley, for H. Detteredge ¢ 






Son, builders, Trinity-st:, Old Hill; busi 
premises, The Nuttalls, Belbroughton, | a 
Nuttalls Press; extensions at Clent-gr., (2 
for ingens pe of — ee bia. pee 
-—Westbury Engineering Co., Lid.. P* 
stat aleenisene a Works at Mill-st., Woollold: 
T. M. Aspin & Co., Ltd., propose alterations 
Egyptian Mills, Elton. 
Consett.—Houses proposed at Dale-ave 
sett, Knitsley Station site, and at Hav 


Mill estate. BHy, 
Farnham (Surrey). — Farnham = 5arie' 
Laundry Co.. Ltd. propose addition- 
premises, Sonth-st. Plans by A. J. and ! 
Stedman, South-st.. Farnham. in ae 
Heywood.—T.C. approved: Additions, oe 
Dye Works, Birtle, for British Cotton ana "© 
Dyers’ Association, Ltd., 22, Cumberlane* 
Mancheste:.3; T.C. propose Central Bus 51a’! 
on site of Empire Cinema, Wood-st. | 
indley.—Lancs. E.C. propose kitchen 
dining-room at Secondary school, Argyle-s'. 
Hull.—Radio-itherapy treatment bas a 
proposed. at Hull Royal Infirmary. gee 
Kitehen, architects, 120, Alfred Geider-st.._ —_ 
Keighley.—Rev# N. Stocks, vicar and C1" 


Con- 


ster 


and 
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Council of Cononley Parish Church propose re- 
statement of Church buildings after fire 
Macclesiield.—English Ceramic Co., Lid., Co- 
operative-st., Heaten agers ‘Stockport, propose 
factory at Hope Green, A 

Maipas. — Cheshire Diocesan ” Association, 
Chester, propose Secondary school. 
Manchester.—T.C. approved: Cardiological, 
surgical and neurological laboratories (4 build- 
ings) at no gg Infi . Oxford-rd., & orlton- 
upon-Medlock, for Board’ of Manchester Royal 
lufirmary, Thomas Worthington & Sons (FF.) 
architects, 178, Oxford-rd.. Chorliton-upon- “Med: 
jock ; alterations te works Norton-st., yr mg 
Platting, for Terra Dura F Co., Lid 
Brazier & artington (F.), architects, 7. 
Market-st., Altrincham; canteen to factory, 
Longley-la., Harling-rd., =. for John 
Lee & Co. ib pe ig Ltd., Brocklehurst & 
Co. (F.), architects, 10, Nestelkot canteen to 
factory at Bank-st., Clayton, for Bank Bridge 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Massey & Greaves, architects, 
180, Oxford-rd., | Chorlton- -upon-Mediock ; addi- 
tions to factory, Longley-la., Northenden, for 
Star Process Engraving Co.. Lid., E. A. New- 
ton, Leach & —, o. & AA. , architects, 
28, Kennedy-st., 
Mansfeld. Notts. 


es schools at 
King George site, = ili; T.C. 


approved 





Tele ee Exchange, h-st., Pleasley Hill, 
for M. 

Middleton.—Ashton Smethurst (Builders), 
Lid., Suffield-st., prop 70 ses at Mere- 
ave. and Manor- rd., Alkrington. é 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. :—Spence & Price, 26, St. 
Mary’s-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, prepared plans 


for alterations at Lambton-pl. for W. Ferguson 
& Son, Prudhoe-st., Newcastle; C. 8. Errington, 
4, Grainger-st., Newcastle, prepared plans for 
extensive alterations at Rendezvous Restaurant, 
Pilgr im-st.. for Higginbottom & Co., Lid.; 

alteratidns proposed at Tankerville- High 
coined to plans by-Newcombe & Newcombe, 23, 
Eldon-sq., Newcastle; Richard Turley, 14, 
Eldon-pl., Newcastle, is architect for erection 
ei two additional floors to library at King’s 
College., 

Neweastle.—Medal Milk Co., Sutton-st., to 
erect offices. Plans by J. Anderson, 4, Mosley- 
st., Newcastle. 

Northa .—-T.C. propose 42 additional 
houses and 4 shops at Dallington Fields housing 
estate (section la). 

North Riding.—E.C. to erect practical in- 
struction centres for children at Thirsk, Malton, 
Barton, Pickering and Easingwold, at £53,700. 
Are hitect, J. Catchpole, County A., County Hall, 
Northallerton. 

Poole.—Dorset E.C. to erect Branksome in- 
fants’ school. Plans by , Barron, 
A.M.LC.E., Municipal-bidgs., - Poole. 

P-ittiewell (Essex). —Factory and offices pro- 
— at Oakhurst-rd. for Seaforth Engineer- 

Co., Ltd., Southend-on-Sea. Architect, 
i P. Liberty, 33-34, Weston-chbrs., Southend- 
on-se@a. 


Radoliffe.—T.C. approved additions at Ains- 
worth Mill for Vantona Textiles, Ltd.; additions 
at Water-st. Mill for J. C. Hamer, Ltd. 

Ramsbottom.—T.C. propose central bus 
station. 


Romford.—Pretoria Engineering Co.. Lid., 
contemplate extensions to works and offices at 
Pretoria-rd. Architect, T. a nee. 81, 
Corbett Tey-rd. Upminster, 

St. Atbans.—T.C. has nn Bey to M. H. for 
approval scheme - yal othe ye at Hatfield- ® a ‘site. 

Salford.—T. A. Son (L.), 7, Chapel- 
walks, Manchester . ate architects for de- 
velopment of land for houses * Radford-st. 
and Blackfield-la.. Cambrai esta J. Lee & 


Co. (Leeprufe), Ltd.. propose ebuild: works 
at Lower Broughton-rd., Clifford Wild, archi- 
tect, , Bada st. chbrs., 72, Bridge-st., Manches- 


ter 4 
conieiaseii ail Laughton, Pavilion Hotel, 
Proposes factory at ‘ayton for processing 
Kitchen waste. 
Shipley.—F. Debt, : ba builder, Bolton Woods, 
gh Ree ive EC. 
ropshire 0 rimar. 
school at Copthorne. % sic ‘ 
, South Shields.— Alterations sed at St. 
rregory’s V.P. School. Plans Z H. ou 
son, Martins Bank-chbrs., Fowler-st., South 
Rev. Canon B. Moore, P.P., 


Shields. 
ee a Pe, 
St ustin’s Church, propose primary 
chool at New Garden-st. and senior school at 
Srunswick-terr. 
St —T.C. approved: Works canteen at 
Kingston Mill, Travis-st., for Lancashire Cotton 
Pratl tog "Ltd., kfriars House, Par- 
onage, Manchester 3; additions to works, Vale- 
aye eaton Mersey, for Melland & Coward, 
wif). 


Stoke-on-Trent.—North Staffs. Cripples’ Aid 


Society pro! nurses’ home for Harthill 
Ortho ospital. 
tretford.—T.C. approved: Additions to — 


a Westinghouse-rd. for Southern Oil Co.. 
Trafford Park-rd.. tine: 


Additions = 


additions to works, 
worth, Ingham & Co., 
ed : 
Park-rd., Trafford 


Urmston.—U.D. C. 
Trafford 
Ser oy & Co.; K.C. Authori- 


\naconda Works, 
P ark, for Frederick Smi: 
Park propose school at Highfield, Humphrey 


THE BUILDER 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 
t Denotes pate aso goog 


2 Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
j Denotes eorttod pied aubject fo to pen. 
Denotes accept Government 
departments, 


Addiscombe.—Rebuilding 266-270, Lower Addis- 
combe-rd., for War Damage Commission. Blake, 
Son & Williams, architects, 51, High-st., 
Smeets “Jack Spencer & Co., 14, Perry-vale, 


. B.23. 
Amble.—Further 20 houses, for- U.D.C.: *R. 
Carse & Sons, High. st., Amble. 
Houses at Scawthorpe, for U.D.C.: 
*Frank Haslam, Ltd., £47,996 (40); *T. Coggan 


& Co., £14,381 a2 ). 

Border ‘Cumberiand).—10 houses at Park- 
head, Brampton, for R.D.C.: *J. Laing & Sons, 
Ltd., Dalston-rd., Carlisle. 

Brentford (Middx). —Extension of nay | Boa 
Great West-rd., for Henly’s, oe ae & 
field, architects, 6, Raymond Gray’s ong 

M1: *R. H. Powis, Ltd., ry *WNeeld- parade, 
Wembley Hill, Middx. 

Bucklow.—Houses at Bollington and War- 
burton Cross, for R.D.C. H. V. Shaw, &., 
Station-bidgs., Stamford New-rd., Altrincham, 
Ches.: *Greenwoods Building Industries, Ltd., 
Salem Works, Lees-rd., Oldham. 

Cov -—Large extensions to works at Mile 
la., for Morris Motors, Ltd., Béll Green-rd.: 
*Rubery Owen & Co., Lid., Bogth-st., Darlaston, 
Staffs. 

Cumberland.—Classrooms and kitchen at Dis- 
yagees school: *G. Wimpey & Co., Dunston-on- 

yne 

Denton.—44 houses, St. 
House Farm estates, for U.D.c. J. B. 
S.: *Egerton Construction Co., 
Lawrence-rd., Denton, nr. Manchester. 

Doncaster.—Pithead baths at Dearne Valley 
Collieries, Little Houghton, for Miners’ Welfare 
Commission, Ashley House, Ashstead, Surrey. 
G. ©. Kemp (F.), 3, Old Queen-st., Westminster, 
London, 8.W.1: *T. Jenkinson & Sons (Don- 
caster), Ltd., Bentley-rd. Works, Doncaster, 
£42,000. 

Ealing.—Alterations and additions to factory 
at Brent-cres., for Baker Platinum, Ltd., Septi- 
mus Warwick & Partners, architects, 2-4, Cock- 
spur-st., S.W.1: *Marshall. T epaets é& Co., Ltd., 
x, Queen Anne’s-gate, 8. 

Greenwioh.—Alterations aoe additions to pre- 


Lawrence-rd. and Lees 
a 
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+ 
mises at Greenwich High-rd., for 
& Sons 4 oe F ‘ 12, 
Burnt Ash-hill, Lee Green, 8.E.: *Harry 
& Sons, Ltd., - Greenwich H , 8.B.10. 
—42 Ane Seats, | .C. D. Henry 


er Roe 
right ( eatet), Hoote-la., 
ar damage re 5 


4 —W repairs, ete. 

fore) bid ny HS rvand ‘& Sen Go.” (Wiis and 
F a 

8, Bank i SLiewellyne (Hast- 


-bidgs., Hastings: 
ious So. omtiee 
c xy for 
“David Glen, Back Queens- 


sewers 
O Jowell an, 


Roberts (L.), Hi 
von: *John Weis 
Chester. 


st., South Shields: 
rd., Jarrow-on-T 
Hereterd.—4 ses, roads 

Gamecock estate, for T.C.: *3. 0 

Ross-rd., Hereford, an. ‘. 
ornchurch.—36 a 


H ses 
estate, for U.D.C.: *P. Preece (8); *S. H. Lans- 
oy é Sons (10); *Percival Betaice, Ltd. (8); 

©. Salinger & Co., Lid. (10 

aaa rs and pr ote ato ane 
1. Burnt a ill, for B.C.: *Henry Ken 
(B - a 51, Beacon-rd., 8.E 


12 Duplex bo _ at Cherry 
onan +t oy TC. 
Browhilis, £21,127. 

Limehurst.— 16 H pdditional houses at. Waterloo 
site, for R.D.C. &. Bradshaw, 8.: *Bower, 
Moffatt & Co., Lid., 17, Park-st., Cheetham, 
Manchester, 8, £21,500 

i iverpasts—Wasehease at Hawthorne-rd., 
Bootle, Edmund Kirby & oone P ink 
st.: *Willlaam Moss & Son, Mh Tg 
Liverpool, 1. 
Loddon.—Six houses at Aldeby, for R-D.C.: 
*H. J. Crane, Sprowston, £11,213 
L.C.C.—Cleaning, repainting, eic., of Black- 
wall & Rotherhithe tunnels: *A. L. Gree een, Lid., 
32, Footscray-rd., Eltham, 8.E.9, £5,289. ‘(Chiet 
Engineer's Bo £6,875.) 

L.C.C.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended March 17: 
rection at Brook estate, Greenwich, of a pair 
of Cornish unit houses, after they are dis- 
mantled at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia 
including necessary site work and all external 
services, G. E. Wallis & Sons, ey wk Strand, 
W.C.2. Repair of war dama tg Hollydale-rd. 
school, Peckham, Soar & Lid., Rother- 
hithe. Electrical installation at ‘Peckham 
Central Girls’ school. Hartley Electromotives, 
Ltd., Battersea. Electric installations at Rat- 
land-rd. school, Mile End, Ilford Electrical Co. 
(1945), Ltd., Hford. 

L .—Reconstruction of basement “ 
ground floor, at Dorland House and Hall, 
S.W.1, for British European pe Re 


ent-st., 

& ration, 16, Upper Grosvenor-st., W.1. 
A. Watson (F.), staff architect: *Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 1, Queen Anne’s-gate, 

Wi. 

London.—Reinstatement of office putes & 

5, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C.4, for ~*~ of 
London Real Estate and Property Co. 

159, Fenchurch-st., E.C.3. Plans by Seaeaies 
Devt; — Very, Lid., 11, Hart-st., Mark- 
a., E: 

London.—Extension of Brent Foundry at Stud- 
ley Grange, W.7, for Broad & Co., Ltd,, 4, South 
Wharf, Paddington, W.2. Thomas & Thomas, 
architects, 221, ware-rd., *Buckingham 
& Sons, Lid.. 4, Shao, I NWA. 

London.—Partial reconstruction including 
additional storey at Goldsmiths’ Hall, Poster. 
la., E.C.2, for Goldsmiths’ Company. Frank 
Durrant, architect, 134, Cheapside, 02: ar 
lope & Coll Ltd., 41, Great “Gucen. st. C.2. 

London ).—Port iM: naval 
base, site “~~ Staverton Builders, Lid., 
Totnes, Devon, Ozford: University Museum. 
laboratory, T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Lid., 35a, 
» London Oxford. 

).—Portemouth : 


(Admiralty HLM. 
yard, resurfacing of roads, Reed & Mallik. 
Ailton’ Manor, Salisbury, Wilts. 

(Air Ministry). —Contracts to value of 
£500 or over for week ended March 3 
General maintenance work : J. T. Tarran & Son, 
lAd., York. Heating and hot water installation : 


yee yt lar ny Rene a tracts placed 
$ con 
by War . for week ended March 13:— 
: Repairs to railway tones, , George 
Porter, Bellshill, Lanarkshire. Road- 
work, Norman W. Dunn & Co., Lid Tork. 
Lutterworth.—Four houses at Willoughby 
Waterless and six at South Kelworth, for 
R.D.C. : py Cooke, Boughton A 022 
and F. G. Simmons, North Kelworth, 558. 
Meriden.—12 houses at Marsh-la., 
in-Arden, Warwicks. E. and 8., The Old 
Vicarage, Coleshill, ia Birmin wi *A. 


Coventry- , Coleshill, 
nr. Birmingham, 2£i4 38. 


Manohester.—Additions at Junior School of 
Art, for EC. L. C. Howitt (F.), ou A.: *F. 4 
Gibson (Builder), Ltd., 38a, anchester-rd., 
Wilmslow, Ches. 

Manchester.—Extensions to works, Jersey-st., 
Ancoats, for Hill & Son ( Lid. 
Drary & Gomersall, architects. 


izs., 
Oxford-rd., Chorlton-upon-Medlock: Builders, 
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*?. Hamer, Ltd.. 15, 


Lid., Ashburton-rd., 
chester, 17. 


Trafford Park. 


Park-st., Swindon, Man- 
chester; steelwork, *Banister, Walton & (Co., 
Man- 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 
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The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the industry 





ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 


LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
And over 70 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 


| 





"Phone or write: 
Secretary: 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.; CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb, London" 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 













FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 






THE BUILDER 


Middlesbrough.—School at North Ormesby. 
i Stonehouse, Victoria Bridge, Stockton-on- 

ees. 

Northumberland.—Adaptations at Hartford 
Hall, fer displaced persons: *E. Henderson, 
Ponteland, nr. Newcastle. 

Padd —Conversion of 23, 24 and 25, 
Princes-sq. to 15 flats: tChas. H. B. Sharp 
(London), Lid., 4, Hereford-rd., W.2, 2£7.073. 

Perth.—Erection of school. Plans by G. 
Moodie, County A., Perth: *Uni-Seco, Ltd. 
London (estimated cost, £120,000). 

Pp .~Kitchen-dining-room and new 
accommodation nr. Queen’s-gdns., for Deacons 
school, for Joint Education Board: *W. Ferrar 
& Son. Lid., 11, Thistlemoor-rd., Peterborough. 
£20,418. ‘ 

Portsmouth.—Temporary classrooms, etc., at 
Bramber-rd. schools, for E.C. Adrien A. Sharp 
(L.), 1, Western-parade, Sonthsea, Hants: *H 
Dance, 89, Francis-av., Southsea, Hants, £6,021. 

Portsmouth.—Supply and erection, with site 
works, etc., of 25 aluminium houses, Crown-st., 
for B.C. : *Hawksley, Ltd., Hucclescote, Glouces- 
ter, £1,471 per house. 

Portsmouth.—Erection of buildings in con 
nection with fourth extension of generating 
station, for City Council: *Peirson & Co., Lid. 
20, High Holborn, E.C.1, £475,613. 

Reading.—Factory, offices and canteen at 
Basingstoke-rd., for W. G. Harris (Reading), 
Lid. J. 8S. Paton (L.), 8. Gun-st., Reading: 
*Canning & Serjeants, Winnersh Works, Woking- 
ham, Berks. 

Shildon.—30 hous at Vicarage Field site, for 
U.D.C. Architects: Kitching & Co., 21, Albert- 
rd., Middlesbrough: *Direct Labour. 

m.—Houses at Stoney-la. estate. for 
U.D.C.: “*Grovers (Lancing), Ltd.. Worthing 
(8); *Ringmer Building Works, Ltd., Ringmer, 
nr. Lewes (14). 

Stafford._-Extensions to works, Sandon-rd., for 
Lotus, Lid.: *P. & E. ¥. Linford, Ltd., Park- 
rd., Cannock, —_. : 

— ouses a 
TC. ), F. Gardner, B.S.: 
“Grenda,.” Chester-rd.. Hazel 
Stockport. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—30 Orlit houses at Clop- 
ton estate, for T.C.: *Tarsiag, Ltd.. Wolver- 


Sterndale-rd., for 
tF. Marsland, 
Grove, nr. 


hampton. ee 
Streatham.—Rebuilding houses, 37-49, Sher 
wood-gdns. Plans by Hugh Macintosh & 


Partners, 33, High-st., Croydon: *J. Jenkins & 

Son, Lid., 180, Sherwood-av., 8.W.16. 
Swansea.—56 houses, Group 1, and 64 honses, 

Group 2, at Lenlan estate, for B.C. BR. 


a 
STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


inspect one that has withstood 


HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS 
JNO. JONES (STEEL-CRETE) L° 


35, Avenue Chambers. Southampton Row, 
Londen, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 8011 

















March 26 1948 





Wykes (F.), Guildhall, Swansea: *Direct 
Labour. 

Twickenham,—Alierations and additions to 
factory at Cambridge-rd., for Reliance (Name- 
lates), Lid. Stirrup & Reddick, architects, 5, 
suckingham-pl., 8.W.1: *Underwood - Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., 1a, Bristow-rd., Hounslow, Middx. 
Wallisend-on-Tyne.—Reconsiruction of fitting 
out jetty and head entrance of No. 1 Dry Dock. 
for Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson: 
Rs & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., Liver 
pool. 



























Waithamstow.—Erection of 12 houses at 
Higham. Hill-rd. and Lowther-+d.: +8. ¢ 
Gruver, Lid., £21,150. 


Warrenpoint, Co. Down.—36 houses, together 
with’ construction of sewerage, water supply, 
roads and path, for Council: *Hugh Lyttle, 
Lid., 40, Carleton-st., Portadown (£66,000 esti- 
mated cost). 

Warrington.—Buildings for Electricity Depart- 
pe for p So J. ¥. Hughes, B.S.: *Taylor 

oodrow Construction Co., Ltd., Ruislip-rd. 
Southall, Middx. —. 

West Ham.—Steel erection for a garage at 
Abbey-rd., for C.B. B.E.: *Walter Few & Sons, 
Lid., 9, Southampton-pl., W.C.1. 
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STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Victoria Works, 
Pomt Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s -.2"%:,- Ventilator 


IN USE 





OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 











Tel.: LADbroke 2879 | . 











W. & M. NEGUS LTD. 
Station Works, 


King James St., S.E.1 
Waterloo $474 
/ 
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BUILDERS 
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& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC 
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HEAD OFFICE : 





Tel. : CHAmncery 7901-3 
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